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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  design  an  exploratory  study 
to  determine  the  efficacy  of  using  elementary  children  as  tutors  for 
younger  handicapped  children  following  a  systematic  tutoring  approach. 
The  methods  used  in  the  present  study  were  behavior  modification  tech¬ 
niques  because  previous  research  had  indicated  that  paraprofessionals 
were  able  to  learn  the  methods  involved  in  behavior  management.  There 
was  also  considerable  evidence  in  previous  research  to  suggest  that 
behavior  modification  was  an  effective  tutoring  approach  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  retarded  children. 

Ten  sixth  grade  girls  from  a  regular  elementary  school  were 
trained  in  very  basic  behavior  modification  techniques  and  in  the 
recording  of  observed  data  to  tutor  five  multiply-handicapped  children 
In  basic  self-help  behaviors  and,  in  two,  instances  simple  academic 
skills.  Over  a  period  of  3  1/2  months,  thirty- two,  twenty  minute 
tutoring  sessions  were  held.  Motivation  of  the  sixth  grade  tutors 
was  maintained  by  a  token  system  established  by  the  experimenter. 

An  individualized  program  was  arranged  for  each  tutee  on  the 
basis  of  a  pre-program  questionnaire  completed  by  the  tutee 's  parents 
and/or  in  consultation  with  the  homeroom  teacher.  The  target  be¬ 
haviors  comprising  any  program  were  broken  into  substeps  with  each 
successive  substep  becoming  progressively  more  difficult. 

The  design  of  the  tutoring  program  was  a  Skinnerian  one  in  which 
results  of  the  treatment  periods  (periods  in  which  reinforcement  was 
given  for  correct  responses)  were  compared  to  replicated  baseline 
measures.  The  subjects,  therefore,  were  used  as  their  own  controls. 
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Results  of  the  daily  tutoring  program  were  presented  in  case 
study  form  for  each  of  the  five  tutees.  The  results  of  the  specific 
tutoring  for  each  tutee  was  presented  in  terms  of  (a)  number  of  cor¬ 
rect  and  incorrect  responses  per  tutoring  session,  (b)  percentage  of 
correct  responses  per  tutoring  session,  (c)  cumulative  number  of 
correct  and  incorrect  responses  per  tutoring  session,  (d)  the  weighted 
(by  substep  number)  percentage  correct  for  each  target  skill  in  a 
tutee's  program,  and  (e)  results  of  the  progress  test  (situational- 
type  of  test  in  which  attainment  of  the  final  goal  behavior  was 
assessed).  In  addition  to  the  daily  observation  records  a  reliability 
check  was  made  on  the  recording  of  data  for  each  of  the  tutors,  tests 
assessing  basic  knowledge  of  behavioral  principles  were  administered 
on  a  pre-  and  post-condition  to  determine  if  tutoring  experience 
significantly  increased  understanding  of  behavior  modification  tech¬ 
niques,  and  a  post-program  questionnaire  was  completed  by  the  tutees' 
parents. 

i 

Results  indicated  that  children  can  be  reasonably  effective 
tutors  of  handicapped  children  using  behavior  modification  techniques. 
However,  many  questions  both  in  methodology  and  in  application  were 
raised  by  this  research.  Therefore,  many  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  implications  were  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Problem 

The  trend  in  the  special  education  of  trainable  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  many  multiply-handicapped  youngsters  is  rapidly  diverging 
from  traditional  institutionalization.  As  early  as  1960,  Robinson, 
DeMarche,  and  Wagle  stated  that  most  Communities  felt  that  institu¬ 
tionalization  was  less  beneficial  than  home  care  for  severely  re¬ 
tarded  youngsters.  The  Robinson  et  al .  paper  saw  residential  homes 
as  the  treatment  center  for  children  who  by  necessity  must  be  removed 
from  the  community.  However,  in  1960  there  were  still  few  local  or 
community  centers  for  trainable  retarded  children.  The  Blair  Report, 
Mental  Health  in  Alberta  (1968)  outlined  some  of  the  basic  advantages 
of  decentralizing  services  for  severely  handicapped  children:  (a) 
there  would  be  a  maintenance  of  family  ties  during  the  critical  years 
of  a  child's  growth,  (b)  greater  community  tolerance  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  individual  would  develop,  and  (c)  there  would  be  greater 
support  for  rehabilitative  employment  efforts. 

As  this  trend  toward  decentralization  of  services  continues, 
more  and  more  children  who  were  previously  sent  to  large  residential 
schools  are  being  kept  in  community  settings.  The  family  and  com¬ 
munity  are  then  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  an  educational 
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facility  in  their  locale  that  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  severely 
handicapped  children  of  little  or  no  academic  talents.  There  are 
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too  few  day  schools  and/or  day  care  centers  to  accommodate  them.  The 
family  and,  to  some  extent  the  community,  therefore,  are  confronted 
with  the  sometimes  insurmountable  task  of  teaching  these  children  to 
develop  some  degree  of  independence. 

The  task  of  teaching  these  handicapped  children  involves  the 
crucial  problem  of  finding  enough  sufficiently  trained  individuals 
within  a  community  to  provide  services  for  such  children.  Oftentimes 
professional  individuals  are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
staff  a  program  requiring  considerable  time  and  individual  attention 
(as  would  be  needed  for  a  program  for  multiply-handicapped  and  se¬ 
verely  retarded  children).  In  many  instances  these  professionals  are 
utilized  in  administrative  or  supervisory  types  of  roles.  Many  pro¬ 
grams  (especially  in  rural  and  inner  city  settings)  lack  professional 
people  because  of  economic  and  geographical  reasons.  Provincial  and 
state  regulations  often  impose  relatively  high  qualifications  for 
their  social  welfare  agencies.  Also,  many  communities  are  able  to 
hire  only  a  few  professional  individuals  because  of  limited  budgets. 
Therefore,  in  many  community  centers  case  load  is  high,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  individual  attention  that  is  needed  in  certain  programs 
suffers. 

It  would  seem  that  some  programs  based  in  the  community  could 
be  implemented  efficiently  by  a  non-professional  staff  and/or  volun¬ 
teer  workers  under  professional  supervision.  The  benefits  of  such 
a  program  would  be:  (a)  more  social  agencies  in  all  demographic 
areas  would  receive  the  services  of  professionals,  (b)  people  in¬ 
digenous  to  an  area  would  be  hired  to  alleviate  mental  health 
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problems  in  their  own  communities,  and  (c)  individuals  needing  assis¬ 
tance  would  be  aided  in  a  home-based  center,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  larger,  more  centralized  facility.  This  idea  is  echoed 
by  Blair  (1968)  in  his  report.  Mental  Health  in  Alberta: 

The  amount  of  effort  needed  for  success  in 
mental  health  programs  lies  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  so-called  "health  professions,"  like 
psychiatry,  general  medicine,  nursing,  social  work, 
and  psychology.  It  commands  the  attention  of 
several  departments  of  government,  other  professions 
notably  education  and  the  clergy,  industry,  social 
agencies  in  the  community  and  the  public  at  large. 

Mental  health  is  really  everybody's  business  (p.  17). 

Blair  in  this  same  report  urges  the  employment  of  individuals  with¬ 
out  formal  qualifications  to  carry  out  some  of  the  tasks  that  do  not 
require  special  training. 

Children  with  severe  multiple-handicaps  and  severe  mental  re¬ 
tardation  have  formerly  been  almost  exclusively  the  responsibility 
of  professionals,  usually  medical  personnel.  These  children  tradi¬ 
tionally  receive  nursing-type  care  in  large  centralized  institutions. 
Only  recently  have  they  been  seen  as  the  responsibility  of  the 
schools  on  this  continent.  In  the  United  States  this  feeling  has 
been  expressed  in  many  legislative  acts.  For  example,  legislation 
drawn  up  for  the  State  of  Indiana  (House  Enrolled  Act,  Chapter  396, 
Acts  of  1969),  stated  that  the  education  of  alj_  children  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  local  school  boards.  The  statute  set  up  guide¬ 
lines  for  these  services  (including  early  education),  and  set  a  dead¬ 
line  (1973)  for  the  implementation  of  these  plans.  In  Canada,  this 
trend  is  growing.  In  1968,  the  Committee  on  the  Intellectually 
Handicapped  for  the  Blair  Commission  Report  stated  that  trainable 
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retarded  children  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  that  educational  programs  should  be  implemented  by  the 
local  school  boards. 

The  Commission  on  Emotional  and  Learning  Disorders  in  Children 
(One  Million  Children,  1970)  also  stressed  the  importance  for  commu¬ 
nity  and  local  services  for  children.  It  recommended  "that  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  be  financially  responsible  for  the  education  of 
all  children  in  their  community  (p.  143)." 

Schools  are  primarily  community-based  institutions.  It  would 
seem  that  they,  too,  could  benefit  from  a  trained  paraprofessional 
staff  to  be  used  as  teacher  aides  and  tutors  to  maximize  the  amount 
of  individual  attention  received  by  each  child.  In  a  special  class¬ 
room,  this  individualized  attention  is  especially  important  because 
of  the  heterogeneity  of  handicaps  usually  present  in  the  children. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  train  a  group  of  non-profes¬ 
sionals  to  serve  effectively  as  tutors  for  mentally  retarded  children 
The  paraprofessional s  in  this  study  were  elementary  school  girls  of 
normal  intelligence.  It  was  of  interest  to  the  experimenter  to 
determine  if  normal  children  could  be  used  as  effective  tutors  for 
younger  retarded  children  by  applying  a  systematic  method  of  tutoring 
and  recording  daily  progress.  The  girls  were  trained  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  behavior  modification,  tutoring  the  children  on  basic  self- 
help  skills  and,  in  two  cases,  some  simple  academic  skills. 

Related  Research:  The  Use  Of  Paraprofessional s 


The  use  of  paraprofessionals  as  aides  in  the  educational  and 
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social  welfare  services  is  receiving  new  impetus  from  the  increased 
interest  in  the  techniques  of  behavior  management.  This  trend  in  the 
use  of  paraprofessionals  was  first  utilized  effectively  in  large 
residential  hospitals  for  mentally  retarded  and  psychiatric  patients. 
For  example,  Ayllon  and  Michael  (1965)  used  about  one  hundred  psy¬ 
chiatric  nurses  to  implement  a  behavior  modification  study  in  a 
large  mental  hospital.  They  attempted  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
certain  objectionable  behaviors  that  occurred  in  the  patients  by 
selective  attention  and  the  giving  of  rewards  (e.g.,  cigarettes, 
privileges,  etc.).  Mattos  (1967)  used  attendants  in  an  institution 
for  the  mentally  retarded  as  behavior  therapists  to  measure  inter¬ 
action  between  staff  and  residents.  Guess,  Rutherford,  and  Smith 
(1970),  likewise*  used  paraprofessionals  to  teach  language  skills  to 
institutionalized  mentally  retarded  youngsters.  Bensberg  (1965)  has 
developed  a  handbook  for  ward  personnel  in  the  techniques  used  in 
behavioral  engineering.  The  Mattos  (1967),  Guess  et  al .  (1970),  and 
Bensberg  (1965)  studies  each  emphasized  the  strengthening  of  desir¬ 
able  behaviors  (i.e.,  staff-inmate  interaction,  verbal  behavior,  and 
self-help  skills,  respectively),  instead  of  attempting  to  decrease 
inappropriate  behaviors. 

The  most  obvious  resource  in  the  training  and  education  of 
children  are  their  parents.  This  valuable  source  of  manpower  cannot 
be  overlooked  especially  in  the  case  of  severely  handicapped  children. 
If  no  school  placement  is  available  for  a  child,  by  necessity,  the 
parents  become  solely  responsible  for  his  education.  Most  studies 
using  parents  as  behavioral  therapists  are  deceleration-types  of 
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studies;  that  is,  they  attempt  to  decrease  certain  objectionable  be¬ 
haviors.  In  most  of  these  studies,  however,  some  attempts  were  made 
to  reinforce  appropriate  behaviors  that  were  incompatible  with  the 
objectionable  behaviors.  Many  of  these  studies  were  administered  in 
a  clinic,  or  the  child's  home  with  supervision  from  clinic  personnel. 
These  studies  using  parents  as  behavioral  therapists  were  carried  out 
in  the  last  half  of  the  sixties.  Russo  (1964)  showed  that  parents 
can  be  used  as  behavioral  engineers  in  the  management  of  behavior 
problems  in  their  own  home  instead  of  a  clinical  situation.  Wahler, 
Winkel,  Peterson,  and  Morrison  (1965)  used  a  playschool  environment 
to  teach  parents  to  eliminate  objectionable  behaviors  in  their  problem 
children.  Allen  and  Harris  (1966),  Hawkins,  Peterson,  Schweid,  and 
Bijou  (1966)  and  Zeilberger,  Sampsen,  and  Sloan,  Jr.  (1968)  all 
developed  home-based  programs  to  help  parents  manage  problem  behav¬ 
iors  (i.e.,  excessive  scratching,  aggressive  behaviors,  bossing  and 
yelling,  respectively)  in  their  children.  The  Allen  and  Harris  (1966) 
study  was  basically  run  on  a  token  system,  while  the  Hawkins  et  al . 
(1966)  and  the  Zeilberger  et  al .  (1968)  study  used  extinction  and 
time-out  procedures.  In  a  later  study,  Gardner  (1971)  used  the 
parents  of  a  preteen  girl  to  successfully  eliminate  psychogenic  sei¬ 
zures  by  using  extinction  techniques. 

An  interesting  study  was  performed  by  Hirsh  and  Walder  (1965) 
again  using  mothers  as  behavioral  therapists  for  eliminating  problem 
behaviors  in  their  own  severely  disturbed  children.  This  study  was 
entirely  conducted  in  the  home  without  close  supervision  from  the 
experimenters.  The  reliability  of  the  data  collected  by  these 
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mothers,  therefore,  is  questionable. 

Besides  these  deceleration  types  of  studies,  a  few  acceleration 
studies  have  also  been  reported  in  the  literature.  These  latter 
programs  have  emphasised  the  strengthening  of  positive,  adaptive 
types  of  behavior.  Terdal  and  Buell  (1969)  have  set  down  some  guide¬ 
lines  for  teaching  parents  in  the  habit-training  of  young  trainable 
retarded  children.  Risley  (1966)  successfully  used  parents  as  aides 
in  developing  imitative  behavior  in  their  young  deviant  children. 
Kroth,  Whelan,  and  Stables  (1970)  also  utilized  social  approval  of 
parents  to  reinforce  appropriate  academic  and  non-academic  behavior 
of  their  emotionally  disturbed  children  in  the  classroom. 

Recently  many  manuals  of  behavior  modification  techniques  have 
been  published  specifically  for  parents  to  utilize  in  their  homes. 
Smith  and  Smith  (1966),  Becker  (1971),  and  Tymchuk  (1972)  all  contain 
brief  discussions  on  behavior  management  principles,  work  pages,  and 
sample  situations.  The  Becker  (1971)  and  Tymchuk  (1972)  manuals  also 
contain  instructions  on  graphing,  recording  and  the  actual  setting 
up  of  programs  in  the  home. 

Another  source  of  manpower  for  programs  for  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped  child  is  other  children.  This  reservoir  of  volunteers  is 
virtually  untapped  with  only  a  few  studies  having  been  reported 
which  used  children  as  behavior  therapists  for  other  children. 

Farris,  Kent,  and  Henderson  (1970)  showed  that  grade  school  and 
junior  high  school  children  (8-12  yrs.)  can  be  taught  operant  tech¬ 
niques  in  a  laboratory  setting  using  animals  as  subjects.  Whalen 
and  Henker  (1969)  used  retarded  adolescents  (IQ  48-54)  as  tutors  for 
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non-verbal  younger  children  (IQ  19-37).  The  latter  study,  conducted 
in  an  institution  for  the  retarded,  used  a  combination  of  modeling 
and  reinforcement  techniques  to  train  the  tutors,  gradually  fading 
out  the  experimenter's  prompts.  It  was  found  that  the  adolescents 
became  quite  proficient  in  their  tutoring  of  verbal  behaviors,  and  a 
few  even  helped  in  the  training  of  new  tutors.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  becoming  a  "special  teacher"  seemed  to  considerably  in¬ 
crease  the  self-confidence  of  the  tutors,  so  that  subsequently  many 
of  them  were  placed  in  foster  homes. 

Surratt,  Ulrich,  and  Hawkins  (1969)  explored  the  possibility  of 
using  a  fifth  grade  student  as  a  behavioral  engineer  for  first  grade 
pupils.  Four  first  graderk  who  had  problems  in  focusing  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  any  task,  and  who  often  engaged  in  inappropriate  behaviors, 
were  rewarded  for  any  "working  behavior"  (i.e.,  looking  at  the  black¬ 
board;  counting  on  fingers,  pencils,  crayons,  etc.;  and  writing  on 
paper).  When  the  fifth  grader  found  them  engaging  in  these  behaviors, 
he  turned  on  a  light  by  their  desk  from  a  central  console.  The  first 
graders  received  a  reward  (special  privelege)  for  a  pre-specified 
number  of  minutes  that  the  light  was  on.  The  fifth  grader  on  a  token 
system  himself,  was  also  in  charge  of  telling  the  younger  children 
whether  or  not  they  had  earned  the  reward.  Crozier  (1972)  success¬ 
fully  used  sixth  graders  as  tutors  of  second  graders  in  reading.  She 
used  precision  teaching  techniques  —  an  outgrowth  of  behavior  therapy. 

In  summary,  most  of  the  research  on  the  efficacy  of  using  para- 
professionals  as  behavioral  therapists  has  been  implemented  with 
ward  personnel  in  large  institutions,  or  with  parents  as  therapists 
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for  their  own  children.  Most  of  these  studies  were  deceleration 
types  of  studies  in  which  elimination  of  objectionable  behaviors 
was  attempted.  Few  studies  have  been  conducted  in  which  children 
were  used  as  tutors  for  younger  children.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  all  of  the  studies  in  which  children  were  used  as  behavior 
therapists  were  acceleration  types  of  studies.  The  present  study 
was  innovative  in  that  it  used  normal  children  as  tutors  for  severely 
retarded  and/or  multiply-handicapped  youngsters.  It  also  was  an 
acceleration  type  of  study  in  that  it  attempted  to  train  the  retarded 
children  in  self-help  skills  and  selected  academic  skills.  It  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  other  studies  that  utilized  children  as  behavior 
therapists  by  following  a  structured  step-by-step  program,  instead 
of  systematically  reinforcing  behaviors  that  might  occur  randomly 
during  the  therapy  session. 

Related  Research:  Usq  Of  Behavior  Modification  With  The  Retarded 

The  employment  of  behavior  modification  techniques  has  been 
found  useful  in  the  training  of  certain  self-help  skills  in  retarded 
children.  Greene  (1966),  Newas  and  Brown  (1970),  and  Watson  (1967) 
presented  comprehensive  reviews  on  the  research  and  techniques  used 
in  the  operant  conditioning  of  the  severely  and  profoundly  retarded. 
Minge  and  Ball  (1967)  used  six,  institutionalized  retarded  girls  in 
a  study  of  programmed  self-help  skills  ( i . e . ,  attention,  coming  to 
the  technician,  sitting  down,  remaining  seated,  standing  up,  remov¬ 
ing  shirt  or  dress,  removing  pants,  removing  socks,  putting  on  shirt 
or  dress,  putting  on  pants,  and  putting  on  socks).  These  self-help 
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skills  were  broken  down  into  several  sub-tasks  or  steps.  When  the 

first  steps  were  mastered,  the  cues  and  gestures  used  were  faded  out 

1, 

until  fairly  complex  responses  were  required  for  reinforcement. 

In  a  similar  study  Cameron  and  Crozier  (1970)  used  fourteen 
mongo! oid  children  in  a  programmed  self-help  project.  Basically  the 
same  skills  on  which  the  Minge  and  Bail  (196/)  study  focussed  were 
included  in  the  program  for  these  children.  One  innovation  in  the 
Cameron  and  Crozier  (1970)  study  was  that  their  program  was  not  car¬ 
ried  out  in  an  institution  or  clinical  environment,  but  rather  in  a 
day-school  for  trainable  children,  as  part  of  their  daily  routine. 

In  addition,  the  Cameron  and  Crozier  (1970)  study  included  a  matched 
control  group  of  subjects  with  which  to  compare  results.  Roos  and 
Oliver  (1969),  while  working  in  an  institution  for  the  retarded,  also 
included  a  control  group  (receiving  no  treatment)  and  a  placebo  group 
(receiving  special  education  training)  to  compare  with  their  experi¬ 
mental  group  (receiving  behavior  therapy). 

The  Cassell  and  Colwell  (1965)  study  used  seven  profoundly  re¬ 
tarded  boys  (CA —  7.7-15.5;  MA— 0.8-1. 2)  in  a  self-help  training 
program  in  a  cottage  environment  of  a  large  institution,  using  atten¬ 
dants  as  behavior  technicians.  After  this  initial  study,  behavior 
modification  techniques  were  utilized  for  the  whole  cottage.  It 
was  concluded  that  behavior  modification  techniques  can  be  effectively 
learned  by  ward  personnel;  and  that  residents  of  these  cottages  can 
benefit  by  behavioral  shaping  of  self-help  skills,  even  when  these 
residents  possess  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  self-care  skills. 
Breland  (1965)  outlined  and  illustrated  these  procedures  for  training 
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the  severely  and  profoundly  retarded  in  the  area  of  self-help  skills. 

Blackwood,  Horrocks,  Keele,  Hundziak,  and  Hettig  (1967)  insti¬ 
tuted  a  behavioral  modification  program  at  a  state  institution  for 
the  retarded,  also,  using  nurses  and  attendahts  as  therapists.  Some 
of  the  cases  mentioned  in  this  study  were  attempts  to  shape  appropri¬ 
ate  responses  (i.e.,  correct  eating  behaviors  and  to  come  when  called). 
However,  most  of  the  studies  cited  dealt  with  the  elimination  of  in¬ 
appropriate  or  objectionable  behaviors,  such  as,  fear  of  hair  cutting, 
aversion  to  stair  descending,  and  repeated  vomiting.  The  first  two 
inappropriate  behaviors  were  eliminated  by  desensitization  techniques 

K' 

rather  than  a  traditional  operant  method.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  children  were  maintained  in  a  special -care  unit  of  the 
institution  with  a  ratio  of  one  staff  member/ten  children.  This  unit 
also  had  access  to  a  full-time  psychiatrist,  physician,  and  psycholo¬ 
gist.  However,  a  few  programs  for  the  children  had  to  be  terminated 
on  the  basis  of  economic  feasibility  and  the  amount  of  time  necessary 
to  maintain  control  over  specific  responses. 

The  teaching  of  self-help  skills  to  institutionalized  retarded 
children  was  also  attempted  by  Hundziak,  Maurer,  and  Watson,  Jr. 

(1971),  Whitney  and  Barnard  (1971),  and  Esposito  (1971).  The  Hundziak 
et  al .  (1971)  study  attempted  the  toilet  training  of  some  severely 
retarded  boys  in  a  large  unit  of  a  state  hospital.  They  contrasted 
operant  techniques  with  conventional  toilet  training  techniques,  and 

found  the  operant  methods  to  be  more  effective.  The  Whitney  and 
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Barnard  (1971)  program  focussed  primarily  on  the  eating  habits  of  an 
adolescent  girl.  Esposito  (1971)  concentrated  on  stair-ascending 
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and  descending  behaviors  in  retarded  children.  Kreitman,  Corbin,  and 
Bell  (1969)  successfully  instituted  a  token  system  in  a  classroom  of 
eight  trainable  retarded  children,  8-11  years  of  age.  A  teacher  and 
a  full-time  teacher's  aide  carried  out  this  program  in  their  class¬ 
room.  Again  the  major  disadvantage  listed  for  this  type  of  project 
was  the  time  and  considerable  expense  involved  in  individual  training 

A  few  studies  have  used  behavior  modification  to  try  to  teach 
language  skills.  Risley  (1966),  using  behavior  principles,  developed 
imitative  verbal  behaviors  in  young  deviant  children.  Crozier  (1970) 
attempted  to  enlarge  the  receptive  vocabulary  of  4  sample  of  young 
mongoloid  children  with  operant  techniques. 

It  is  evident  from  these  studies  that  behavior  modification 
techniques  have  proven  effective  with  severely  and  profpundly  re¬ 
tarded  youngsters,  both  in  the  training  of  self-help  skills  and  in 
the  elimination  of  inappropriate  behaviors.  However,  it  is  also 
evident  that  to  have  an  effective  program  utilizing  behavioral  en¬ 
gineering  techniques,  it  is  necessary  to  have  sufficiently  trained 
manpower  to  staff  such  projects.  If  this  individual  attention  is 
not  present,  some  responses  become  very  difficult  to  control.  For 
example,  toilet  training  requires  continuous  observation  for  any 
signs  of  wetness,  extensive  data  collecting  to  determine  the  frequency 
of  urination,  and  the  actual  placement  of  the  child  on  the  toilet  at 
certain  intervals. 

The  example  above  illustrates  the  necessity  for  individual 
attention  in  the  use  of  behavior  modification  methods.  Therefore,  if 
such  techniques  are  to  prove  useful  for  a  large  number  of  retardates, 
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they  must  prove  feasible  from  an  economic  and  time  standpoint. 

The  problem  is,  basically,  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  that  each 
tutor  must  teach.  The  idea  of  using  children  as  tutors  seems  to  be 
economically  possible  in  that  these  children  would  essentially  serve 
as  volunteers.  Payment  could  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  special 
privileges,  small  rewards,  some  sort  of  course  credit,  or  special 
awards  or  recognition  from  the  school.  Anderson  (1971)  advocated 
that  the  tutoring  of  other  children  should  be  incorporated  as  a  part 
of  routine  school  work.  Goodman  (1971)  suggested  using  tutoring  as 
an  elective  credit  in  the  schools.  Cloward  (1967)  used  a  different 
approach  by  actually  paying  his  tutors.  He  utilized  tenth  and 
eleventh  graders  as  tutors  for  fourth  and  fifth  graders  in  slum  areas. 
The  tutors  were  paid  $11. 00/week  for  six  hours  of  tutoring  and  two 
hours  of  inservice  training.  Even  this  monetary  system  appears  to 
be  more  economically  feasible  than  the  hiring  of  many  professionals 
to  administer  such  a  program.  In  the  case  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students,  the  salary  could  become  a  valuable  motivating  device, 
since  in  many  cases  these  adolescents  are  often  hard  pressed  to  find 
after-school  employment. 

It  would  appear  that  this  type  of  tutoring  program  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  normal  child's  social  studies  or  health 
class.  Social  awareness,  the  understanding  of  people  who  are  differ¬ 
ent,  and  the  feeling  of  self-accomplishment  are  important  traits  to 
instill  in  any  child.  However,  there  are  no  curriculums  based  on 
these  ideals  -  experience  remains  the  best  teacher. 

The  availability  of  children  does  not  seem  to  be  a  major  problem. 
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In  most  classrooms  there  is  one  teacher  to  approximately  thirty  child¬ 
ren.  Even  in  special  classrooms  there  are  still  more  children  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  on  some  of  the  work  as  special  tutors  for  less  advanced 
children.  In  large  day  schools  or  institutions  for  the  retarded, 
older,  more  advanced  pupils  could  help  teachers  of  the  younger  child¬ 
ren.  Many  classrooms  for  exceptional  children  exist  as  a  special 
unit  in  a  regular  public  or  separate  school.  This  arrangement  is 
ideal  for  obtaining  older,  more  intelligent  children  for  tutors.  It 
would  appear  that  even  schools  that  serve  an  entirely  handicapped 
population  can  effectively  utilize  the  resources  of  normal  children 
in  the  community.  This  would  be  especially  feasible  in  areas  that 
have  large,  central  locations  zoned  for  schooling,  as  in  many  sub¬ 
urban  areas.  The  present  study  endeavored  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  such  an  arrangement,  where  older  children  from  another  school  in 
the  vicinity  served  as  tutors  for  children  enrolled  in  a  day  school 
for  the  retarded. 

In  summary,  behavior  modification  techniques  do  appear  to  be  a 
promising  method  of  teaching  retarded  and  handicapped  children,  both 
in  the  strengthening  of  adaptive  behaviors  and  in  the  elimination  of 
objectionable  behaviors.  However,  the  importance  of  highly  individua¬ 
lized  attention  and  detailed  observational  techniques  in  behavior 
modification  programs  necessitates  that  there  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  trained  personnel  to  implement  such  programs.  The  use  of  para- 
professionals  as  behavior  therapists  would  alleviate  some  of  the 
money  and  time  problems  associated  with  the  organization  of  highly 
individualized  programs.  The  present  study  investigates  the 
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possibility  of  using  children  as  behavior  therapists  for  other  child¬ 
ren,  on  the  assumption  that  children  are  the  most  available  resource 
of  manpower  in  the  educational  system.  Thte  expense  of  training  the 
children  as  tutors  and  the  cost  of  the  adtual  execution  of  such  a 
tutoring  program  would  appear  to  be  relatively  modest,  considering 
the  potential  benefits  to  both  tutors  and  tutees  of  children.  The 
fact  that  children  would  function  as  basically  a  volunteer  force 
(receiving  only  school  credit,  or  small  monetary  or  other  types  of 
rewards)  would  make  the  arrangement  even  more  economically  feasible. 

The  following  chapters  outline  in  detail  the  organization  and  outcomes 

i 

of  an  exploratory  program  using  normal  children  as  behavior  therapists 
for  multiply-handicapped  youngsters.  . 


CHAPTER  II 


METHOD 

Personnel 

Experimenter.  The  experimenter  in  the  present  study  was  a  24- 
year  old  woman,  specializing  in  Special  Education.  The  experimen¬ 
ter's  previous  experience  involved  running  subjects  and  collecting 
data  in  a  cognition  laboratory.  She  also  had  spent  some  time  in  the 
collection  of  observational  types  of  data  in  a  nursery  school.  Both 
of  these  previous  studies  are  conducted  by  faculty  members  of  the 
Psychology  Department  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  experimenter 
had  studied  extensively  the  physical  and  psychological  characteristics 
of  the  retarded  before  initiating  this  research.  In  addition,  she 
had  considerable  knowledge  of  behavior  modification  techniques;  and 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  project  had  attended  a  class,  which 
was  intended  to  instruct  parents  in  behavior  management  techniques. 

The  experimenter  served  as  trainer  for  the  sixth  grade  girls,  super¬ 
visor  during  the  tutoring  sessions,  program  coordinator,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  as  a  reliability  checker  for  the  data  collected  by  the  tutors. 

Assistants.  There  were  two  assistants  hired  at  different  times 
during  the  program.  The  first  assistant  worked  for  the  first  nine 
weeks  of  the  project.  The  second  assistant  was  hired  for  the  last 
three  weeks  when  the  first  assistant  was  unable  to  continue  for  the 
duration  of  the  program.  ■ 
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The  first  assistant  was  a  27  year  old  woman  with  four  years  of 
experience  in  teaching  second  and  third  graders  in  the  California 
school  system.  She  also  had  experience  in  the  running  of  subjects 
in  the  Verbal  Learning  Laboratory,  Department  of  Psychology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta.  This  project  was  her  first  actual  contact  with 
behavior  modification  techniques. 

The  second  assistant  was  a  26  year  old  woman.  She  had  no  for¬ 
mal  training  with  children  or  behavior  modification  techniques.  How¬ 
ever,  she  did  have  three  years  of  experience  in  the  running  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  in  data  collection  at  the  Verbal  Learning  Laboratory, 
Department  of  Psychology,  University  of  Alberta  and  at  the  Alberta 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission. 

The  assistants  were  responsible  for  the  general  supervision  of 
the  children,  and  also  for  taking  reliability  checks  during  the 
training  sessions.  In  a  few  instances  the  assistants  served  as  data 
collectors  when  a  sixth  grade  tutor  was  absent. 

Tutors.  The  tutors  were  10  sixth  grade  girls  attending  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School  in  Sherwood  Park,  Alberta.  The  mean 
chronological  age  at  the  outset  of  the  program  was  11.8,  with  a 
range  of  11.3  to  12.1.  The  girls  were  selected  by  their  principal 
from  a  list  of  volunteers  and  permission  was  obtained  from  their 
parents.  There  were  no  boys  selected  because  of  their  involvement 
in  a  floor  hockey  league  during  their  lunch  hour  (time  of  the  tutor¬ 
ing  sessions).  Although  no  intellectual  assessments  were  available 
for  the  girls,  it  was  assumed  by  their  actual  selection  and  their 
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performance  that  they  were  of  average  or  above  average  intelligence. 
All  the  girls  were  from  middle  income  families. 

Tutees.  The  tutees  were  five  retarded  youngsters  (3  girls,  2 
boys)  attending  the  Robin  Hood  School  for  Retarded  Children  (  a  day 
school)  in  Sherwood  Park,  Alberta.  Their  mean  chronological  age  at 
the  outset  of  the  program  was  8.9,  with  a  range  of  7.9  to  9.8.  No 
psychological  assessment  reports  were  available  for  four  of  the 
children,  but  it  was  assumed  by  their  behavior  and  their  admission 
to  the  Robin  Hood  School  that  they  fell  in  the  trainable  category 
(IQ:  25-50).  One  girl  was  tested  (Stanford-Binet ,  LM)  by  the  ex¬ 
perimenter  at  the  termination  of  the  study.  She  scored  an  IQ  of  57, 
borderline  between  the  trainable  and  educable  categories.  She  also 
seemed  to  be  the  brightest  of  the  five  children. 

The  five  children  were  chosen  by  the  principal  of  the  Robin 
Hood  School  to  participate  in  the  program.  Three  of  the  children 
had  spastic  cerebral  palsy  compounded  with  mental  retardation.  Two 
of  these  children  (a  boy  and  girl)  were  confined  to  wheelchairs. 

The  third  (a  girl)  had  learned  to  scoot  herself  along  the  floor,  or 
to  propel  herself  in  a  small  chair  with  wheels.  She  also  was  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  use  crutches  as  a  means  of  locomotion.  A  fourth  tutee 
(boy)  was  diagnosed  as  possessing  mongolism  (Down's  Syndrome).  The 
fifth  tutee  (a  girl)  was  diagnosed  as  having  mental  retardation  due 
to  cranial  anomalies  of  unknown  etiology. 

Four  of  the  children  were  from  middle  income  families  in  Sher¬ 
wood  Park  or  Edmonton,  Alberta.  The  fifth  child  was  a  girl  of  Eskimo 
origin  from  the  Northwest  Territories,  Canada.  She  was  currently 
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residing  in  a  foster  home  in  Edmonton  with  four  other  retarded 
youngsters.  (A  more  detailed  description  of  each  of  these  five 
children  will  follow.) 

Motivation  and  the  Training  of  the  Tutors 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  tutors  were  ten  sixth  grade 
girls  attending  a  regular  elementary  school.  Because  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  disabilities  of  the  multiply-handicapped  children,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  locate  the  tutoring  program  in  a  community  in  which  both 
types  of  schools  (regular  elementary  and  the  special  education  school) 
were  in  close  proximity.  The  community  of  Sherwood  Park,  Alberta 
seemed  ideal  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  study  since  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  was  located  across  the  street  from  the  school  for  the 
retarded  children.  (See  Appendix  A  for  copies  of  the  letters  sent 
to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School  and  to  the  Robin  Hood  School 
for  Retarded  Children  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  present  study.) 

Since  the  only  free  time  available  to  the  tutors  was  during 
their  lunch  hour,  it  was  arranged  that  the  tutoring  sessions  would 
last  from  12:00  noon  to  12:30.  From  ,12:30  to  12:55  the  girls  ate 

I 

their  lunches  with  their  tutees.  AVI  the  tutoring  sessions  took 
place  within  the  Robin  Hood  School  for  Retarded  Children  which  was 
directly  across  the  street  from  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School. 
Since  space  was  limited  in  the  Robin  Hood  School,  a  section  of  the 
stage  located  in  the  gymnasium  was  set  asid$  for  this  program.  Each 
set  of  children  (there  were  five  sets,  each  consisting  of  two  tutors 
and  one  tutee)  was  assigned  work  in  a  cubicle  with  floor  dimensions 
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of  approximately  5  ft.  by  6  ft.  Each  of  the  cubicles  had  the  front 
side  open  and  separation  from  the  adjacent  cubicle  by  a  plywood  or 
panel  screen.  In  each  booth  there  was  a  small  table  and  chairs  for 
the  two  tutors  and  the  tutee.  Any  other  equipment  that  was  needed 
by  the  tutors  was  also  kept  in  these  booths. 

Although  these  physical  arrangements  did  provide  some  reduction 
in  distractions  during  the  tutoring  sessions,  they  were  far  from 
ideal.  The  noise  level  sometimes  became  quite  high,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  tutees  were  able  to  see  the  other  tutors,  for  example  when 
their  programs  dictated  that  they  stand  specified  distances  away  from 
their  tutees  to  issue  certain  demands.  Tables  were  set  up  in  the  gym 
for  lunch  and  for  the  initial  training  sessions  for  the  tutors. 

The  tutors'  training  was  over  a  period  of  nine  days.  During 
this  time  the  girls  were  introduced  to  the  basic  principles  of  be¬ 
havior  modification.  Few  descriptions  in  the  literature  give  a 
detailed  account  of  training  programs  for  behavior  therapists.  Ulman 
(1971),  Poser  (1967),  and  Walder,  Cohen,  Breiter,  Daston,  Hirch,  and 
Liebowitz  (1971),  although  concerned  with  the  training  of  behavior 
therapists,  dealt  mainly  in  generalities,  not  with  specific  training 
procedures.  The  few  manuals  that  have  been  prepared  for  paraprofes- 
sionals  (Bensberg,  1965;  Smith  &  Smith,  1966;  Becker,  1971;  and 
Tymchuk,  1972)  were  not  seen  as  suitable  for  the  present  study  be¬ 
cause  the  methods  of  teaching  bechavior  modification  techniques 
seemed  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  therapist  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  tutee  in  order  to 
practice  the  exercises  and  observe  the  behavior  principles  presented 
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in  the  text.  In  the  present  study,  the  tutors  had  only  one-half  hour 
to  observe  and  work  with  their  tutees.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
steer  away  from  the  written  homework  practices  recommended  in  exist¬ 
ing  manuals,  because  the  experimenter  had  assured  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  that  this  program  would  involve  no  after-school  work. 

Another  problem  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  training  man¬ 
uals  was  that  the  experimenter  did  not  want  to  introduce  the  girls  to 
principles  used  in  punishment,  or  in  the  elimination  of  negative  be¬ 
haviors.  This  was  done  mainly  because  the  present  investigator 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  present  the  program  in  a  very  positive 
Tight  to  the  sixth  grade  tutors. 

A  special  training  program  employing  behavior  modification  tech¬ 
niques  was  designed  for  th p  sixth  grade  tutors.  It  was  decided  that 
by  putting  the  sixth  grade  girls,  themselves,  on  a  token  system,  they 
could  be  effectively  taught  the  principles  of  positive  reinforcement 

t 

through  their  own  experiences  with  a  type  of  reward  system.  A  token 
system  was  also  seen  as  an  effective  way  to  keep  the  motivation  of 
the  tutors  high. 

The  token  system  was  a  simple  one  in  which  the  tutors  earned  points 
for  certain  desirable  behaviors  during  their  training  sessions,  as  well 
as  during  the  tutoring  sessions  with  the  tutees.  Points  were  given 
by  the  experimenter  for  attendance,  ^tutoring  of  the  retardec  children, 
answering  in  class,  and  correct  answers  on  tests.  Bonus  points  were 
given  for  computing  the  percentages  of  correct  and  incorrect  respon¬ 
ses  per  tutoring  session.  Although  the  assignment  of  points  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  experimenter,  the  girls  were  placed  on  an  honor  system 
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in  the  actual  recording  of  their  points,  and  any  point  that  was  not 
recorded  was  considered  a  lost  point.  (See  Appendix  D  for  a  copy 
of  the  point-tallying  sheet.)  When  a  girl  had  accumulated  fifty 
points,  she  was  allowed  to  pick  a  reward  from  a  list  of  rewards 
(determined  by  the  tutors  themselves).  This  list  consisted  of  de¬ 
sired  activities  and  material  objects  that  would  cost  no  more  than 
$1.50.  If  a  reward  was  desired  that  exceeded  this  limit,  the  girls 
were  required  to  pay  the  extra  amount,  or  earn  extra  points  to  make 
up  the  difference.  All  the  rewards  that  were  suggested  by  the  tutors 
were  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  experimenter.  Any  reward 
that  consisted  of  an  activity,  outing,  or  was  of  questionable  nature 
(e.g.,  kittens,  puppies)  was  also  subject  to  parental  permission. 

The  most  common  rewards  chosen  by  this  group  of  girls  consisted  in 
outings  with  the  experimenter  (movies,  picnics,  horseback  riding), 
sewing  notions,  money,  and  art  supplies.  It  was  also  originally 
planned  that  when  each  girl  earned  fifty  points,  a  group  reward  was 
to  be  given.  In  this  respect,  two  parties  were  given  for  the  girls— 
one  halfway  through  the  program  and  one  at  its  termination.  (See 

Appendix  C  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  training  program  for 
the  tutors. ) 

Procedure 

Experimental  Design.  The  experimental  design  used  in  this 
program  was  a  modified  version  of  the  ABACD  design  as  described  in 
Browning  and  Stover  (1971 ,  98-100).  In  this  design  A  is  designated 
as  the  baseline  period,  and  B,C,D  are  designated  as  treatment  periods. 
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Using  this  design,  one  is  able  to  compare  successive  treatment  per¬ 
iods  with  a  replicated  baseline  measure.^  In  a  single  subject  design 
such  as  the  present  study,  the  subjects  are  used  as  their  own  control. 
By  returning  to  baseline  conditions  subsequent  changes  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  desired  behaviors  (and/or  the  frequency  of  objectional  be¬ 
haviors)  can  indicate  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  program.  For 
example,  if  reinforcement  for  desired  behaviors  is  used  during  the 
treatment  period,  and  omitted  during  a  return  to  baseline  Conditions, 
a  decrement  in  the  frequency  of  correct  responses  during  the  base¬ 
line  measure  could  indicate  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment.  Likewise, 
an  increment  in  correct  responses  when  the  treatment  has  been  rein¬ 
stated  after  a  baseline  measure,  also  would  indicate  treatment 
effectiveness. 

The  design  used  in  the  present  project  was  a  modification  of  the 
ABACD  design.  The  first  modification  was  a  topological  one  in  which 
experimental  phases  were  given  more  mnemonic  abbreviations  (instead 
of  ABACD)  to  correspond  more  directly  to  the  terminology  employed  by 
the  experimenter  in  the  present  study.  For  example,  B1  and  T1  re¬ 
place  the  symbols  A  and  B  in  referring  to  the  first  baseline  and 
first  treatment  periods  respectively.  (All  other  symbols  were  modi¬ 
fied  in  a  similar  manner.) 


^Technically  speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  totally  replicate  a 
baseline  period  after  subjects  have  undergone  any  type  of  treatment. 
However,  in  this  paradigm  the  intent  is  to  reproduce  initial  baseline 
conditions  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  realization  that  factors, 
such  as,  experience  with  the  task  and  the  relationship  between  the 
therapist  and  the  subject  cannot  be  controlled. 
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Two  latency  periods  were  also  added  -  one  during  the  first  treat¬ 
ment  period  (Tl),  and  the  other  following  the  third  treatment  period 
(T3).  The  first  latency  period  (LI)  was  applied  to  coincide  with 
the  occurrence  of  Easter  vacation  in  both  school  systems.  This  break 
in  the  treatment  period  was  used  to  determine  if  the  results  obtained 
during  the  program  would  persist  over  time.  After  this  latency  per¬ 
iod  the  conditions  of  Treatment  1  were  reinstated  to  increase  the 
frequency  of  correct  responses  to  the  level  attained  before  the  la¬ 
tency  period.  Likewise,  the  second  latency  period  (L2)  was  followed 
by  a  si tuational -type  of  test  (called  a  "progress  test")  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  permanence  of  results.  This  progress  test  was  identical  to 
the  progress  tests  given  at  the  termination  of  each  major  experi¬ 
mental  division.  It  consisted  of  commanding  the  tutee  to  perform 
the  final  goal  behavior,  receiving  only  social  rewards  for  a  correct 
response.  (For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  progress  tests, 
see  the  section  on  Measurement  and  the  Recording  of  Data,  p.  26  .) 

Also,  in  the  present  study  the  first  treatment  period  (Tl )  and 
the  third  treatment  period  (T3)  were  essentially  identical  in  pro¬ 
cedure.  Treatment  2(T2)  in  the  present  study  was  a  medial  condition 
between  the  Baseline  (Bl)  conditions  and  Treatment  1  (Tl )  conditions. 

It  was  incorporated  into  the  program  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  reinforcers  (food  and  praise)  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  project. 

The  entire  study  lasted  31/2  months  (including  the  training 
session  for  the  tutors).  The  experimental  design  described  above  was 
essentially  Skinnerian,  as  recommended  by  Bijou,  Peterson,  Harris, 
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Allen,  and  Johnston  (1969)  and  Gel  fund  and  Hartman  (1969)  for  study¬ 
ing  children  in  their  natural  environment.  Using  this  design,  the 
program  had  eight  major  experimantal  divisions. 

1.  Baseline  1  (B1 )  --  The  tutors  only  commanded  the  children 
to  do  the  target  skill  or  behavior  during  the  tutoring  ses¬ 
sion.  No  food  or  social  rewards  were  given  for  correct 
responses. 

2.  Treatment  1  (T1 )  --  The  tutors  instituted  positive  rein¬ 
forcement  principles  into  the  tutoring  sessions.  Correct 
responses  for  a  desired  behavior  were  rewarded  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  schedule  by  food  and  social  reinforcement. 

3.  Latency  1  (LI)  —  For  a  one  and  one-half  week  period  in 
which  treatment  was  suspended  to  coincide  with  the  occurrence 
of  Easter  break  for  both  school  systems. 

4.  Treatment  1  (T1 )  --  The  continuation  of  Treatment  1  after 
Easter  break  was  used  to  reinstate  behaviors  present  before 
the  Latency  period. 

5.  Bgseline  2  (B2)  --  This  was  a  return  to  the  Baseline  1  pro¬ 
cedures,  ip  whiqh  no  food  or  social  rewards  were  given  for 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  responses. 

6.  Treatment  2  (T2)  --  The  tutors  again  used  social  rewards  on 
a  continuous  schedule  for  correct  behavior,  but  no  food 
rewards  were  given.  This  treatment  was  used  to  assess  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  reinforcers  (food  and  social 
rewards) . 

7.  Treatment  3  (T3)  --  This  was  a  return  to  conditions  in 
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Treatment  1  in  which  correct  responses  for  a  desired  be¬ 
havior  were  rewarded  on  a  continuous  schedule  by  food  and 
social  rewards. 

8.  Latency  2  (L2)  —  This  was  a  period  in  which  there  was  no 
contact  among  the  tutors,  tutees,  and  the  experimenter  to 
determine  if  the  results  obtained  during  the  treatment  per¬ 
iods  would  persist  over  time.  This  latency  period  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  progress  test  to  determine  permanence  of  results. 
(See  Table  1  for  a  summary  of  the  experimental  design  used  in  the 
present  study.) 

Measurement  and  the  Recording  of  Data 

Daily  Records.  Daily  records  during  this  project  were  recorded 
entirely  by  the  sixth  grade  tutors.  There  were  two  methods  of  data 
collection.  The  first  consisted  of  a  daily  record  (See  Appendix  F). 
The  daily  record  was  used  to  record  the  number  of  correct  and  in¬ 
correct  responses  per  tutoring  session;  and,  also,  to  denote  the 
behaviors  that  were  worked  on  in  any  particular  tutoring  session. 

Each  daily  record  sheet  required  the  tutors  to  record  which  target 
skill  was  being  counted,  including  the  sub-step  number  for  each 
different  phase  of  a  certain  behavior.  This  allowed  the  experimenter 
to  know  exactly  where  each  tutee  was  in  his  program.  For  each  step 
in  the  program  the  correct  and  incorrect  responses  per  session  were 
tabulated.  The  tutors  were  instructed  not  to  move  ahead  in  their 
programs  until  they  had  elicited  five  correct  responses  in  a  row  for 
any  one  behavioral  sub-step.  This  criterion,  although  stricter  than 
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TABLE  1.  SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 
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Latency  2  No  contact  was  made  during  this  period  between  20  days  Progress  Test 

(L2)  various  participants  in  the  program,  so  as  to  test 

permanence  of  results  over  time. 
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a  percentage  (e.g.,  four  out  of  five  times  correct),  was  used  be¬ 
cause  of  its  simplicity  to  explain  and  its  facility  in  being  followed 
by  the  sixth  grade  tutors.  A  percentage-type  of  criterion  would 
have  increased  the  chances  of  errors  in  the  following  of  the  program. 
This  stricter  criterion  was  also  enforced  in  order  to  safeguard 

against  too  lenient  scoring  by  the  tutors. 

The  counters  were  also  required  to  state  the  time  the  session 
began  and  ended,  and  to  name  the  tutor  and  recorder  for  that  day.  An 
additional  section  for  percentages  correct  and  incorrect  was  included 
for  tutors  or  counters  who  desired  extra  points  for  their  reward 
system.  These  two  sections  contained  a  fbrmula  (printed  on  each 
sheet)  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  each  percentage  (e.g.,  per¬ 
centage  correct  =  number  correct/total  number  of  responses  x  100; 
percentage  incorrect  -  100  -  percentage  correct). 

From  these  daily  records  four  types  qf  graphs  for  each  tutee 
were  constructed  by  the  experimenter: 

1.  Number  correct  and  number  incorrect  per  tutoring  session-- 
This  graph  contained  daily  information  on  how  much  was 
accomplished  each  day  of  the  program,  It  also  gave  an 
idea  of  the  consistency  of  responses  in  any  one  child. 

2.  Percentage  correct  per  tutoring  session--This  graph  gave 
information  concerning  the  general  trend  of  improvement  or 
no  improvement  during  the  program. 

3.  Cumulative  number  correct  and  incorrect  per  tutoring  ses- 
sion--This  graph  contained  the  rate  of  correct  and  incorrect 
responses  over  the  major  experimental  phases. 
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4.  Weighted  (by  substep  number)  percentage  of  correct  responses 
for  each  target  skill  per  week  of  the  program—  Each  behavior 
(target  skill)  in  each  of  thfe  tutee's  program  was  graphed 
separately.  The  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses 
in  each  substep  was  weighted  by  the  number  of  that  substep. 
(For  example,  if  3  correct  responses  were  listed  at  substep 
4,  the  value  of  correct  respdnsefe  is  recorded  as  12.  Values 
of  incorrect  responses  are  similarly  computed.)  A  percent¬ 
age  of  correct  responses  per  week  was  then  determined  for 
each  target  skill,  utilizing  the  weighted  number  correct 
divided  by  the  weighted  total  number  of  responses.  By 
weighting  the  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses  by 
substep  number,  a  more  concise  measure  of  progress  per  tar¬ 
get  skill  can  be  determined  because  not  only  are  correct 
responses  recorded,  but  the  level  of  the  correct  responses 
is  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  number  and  level  of 
incorrect  responses  (see  Appendix  R,  p.228  for  example). 

Progress  Tests.  The  second  major  method  of  data  collection  was 
in  the  form  of  a  situational -type  of  test  similar  to  that  used  by 
Cameron  and  Crozier  (1970).  These  tesfs  were  termed  "progress  tests" 
in  this  project.  A  progress  test  was  given  at  the  end  of  each  major 
experimental  division,  consisting  of  commanding  the  tutee  to  perform 
each  of  the  goal  (final)  behaviors  in  their  program,  receiving  only 
social  rewards  for  appropriate  responses.  There  were  three  trials 
for  each  separate  target  skill,  and  the  tutee  was  scored  either  as 
"+"  or  "0"  depending  on  how  well  his/her  performance  compared  to 
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the  criterion  (as  stated  for  each  target  skill  on  the  progress  sheet). 
If  a  tutee  scored  two  pluses  (+'s)  out  of  the  three  trials,  that 
particular  skill  was  considered  a  "learned  skill".  For  each  progress 
test  the  number  of  learned  skills  was  graphed.  This  gave  the  experi¬ 
menter  a  more  global  picture  of  each  tutee 's  progress  towards  his 
final  goal  in  the  program.  (See  Appendix  G  for  the  progress  tests 
for  each  of  the  five  tutees.) 

Other  Measures 

Reliability  Checks.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the  program  to 
assess  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected  by  the  sixth  grade 
tutors.  There  were  four  checks  made  on  each  pair  of  tutors.  Every 
endeavor  was  made  to  check  each  girl  within  the  pair  twice  during 
the  program.  Due  to  an  absence,  however,  one  of  the  tutors  was 
checked  only  once  and  another  was  assessed  three  times.  Therefore, 
twenty  reliability  checks  in  all  were  taken. 

The  reliability  checks  were  taken  by  the  experimenter's  assis¬ 
tants  and  in  a  few  cases  by  the  experimenter  herself.  The  forms 
(See  Appendix  H)  used  for  these  checks  were  similar  to  the  daily 
record  forms.  They  differed  in  that  they  contained  space  for  the 
tallies  of  the  counters  (the  tutor  who  was  keeping  track  of  data 
collection),  and  also  an  area  for  the  reliability  checker  to  tally 
responses . 

Behavior  Modification  Test.  It  has  been  mentioned  before  that 
the  tutors  were  given  four  tests  (See  Appendix  E)  concerning  general 
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behavior  modification  principles  and  particulars  of  their  own  tutee's 
program.  Three  of  these  tests  were  administered  during  the  nine-day 
training  period  for  the  tutors,  and  the  fourth  test  was  given  after 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  actual  tutoring  program.  These  four  tests 
were  administered  to  nine  of  the  tutors  again  on  the  last  day  of  the 
program  after  the  L2  period.  The  tenth  girl  completed  these  tests 
on  the  last  day  of  the  T2  period,  twenty  days  before  the  other  girls 
because  she  was  moving  out  of  the  province  before  the  end  of  the  L2 
period.  These  tests  served  as  an  indicator  of  the  girls'  actual 
knowledge  of  behavior  modification  techniques.  They  also  would 
point  out  what  effect  the  actual  tutoring  experience  added  to  their 
understanding  of  the  behavior  modification  techniques  taught  during 
their  training  period. 

As  an  added  measure,  the  sixth  grade  tutors  (with  the  exception 
of  the  girl  who  moved  before  the  L2  period)  were  asked  to  write  down 
in  their  own  words  what  they  had  liked  best  about  this  program  and/or 

.  '  i 

three  things  that  they  had  learned  during  the  program.  This  anec¬ 
dotal  type  of  data  was  utilized  to  give  a  subjective  view  of  what 
aspects  of  this  type  of  tutoring  program  appealed  to  children  of 
this  grade  level. 

Parental  Questionnaire.  A  third  additional  measure  was  in  the 
form  of  a  questionnaire  (See  Appendix  T)  to  the  parents  of  the  tutees. 
This  questionnaire  was  completed  by  two  of  the  parents  during  an 
explanatory  meeting  two  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  program, 
and  by  the  other  three  parents  during  the  summer  following  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  questionnaire  was  aimed  at  obtaining  the  parent's  general 
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view  of  the  program,  and  to  determine  if  any  of  the  target  behaviors 
had  generalized  to  the  home  situation. 

Planning  of  the  Tutee's  Program 

It  was  evident  from  the  diversity  of  handicaps,  personalities, 
and  general  intelligence  level  among  the  tutees  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  institute  an  identical  tutoring  program  for  each  of 
the  children.  Similar  programs  would  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
making  of  comparisons  and  the  general izabil ity  of  the  obtained  re¬ 
sults.  The  experimenter,  however,  felt  that  a  major  advantage  in  the 
use  of  children  as  tutors  was  that  with  such  an  abundant  source  of 
manpower,  individual  programming  for  each  child  was  placed  in  the 
realm  of  the  possible.  In  typical  classroom  situations  the  teacher 
often  finds  herself  teaching  to  the  majority  because  she  lacks  time 
and  sufficient  help  to  carry  out  individualized  programs.  Every 
attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  individualize  the  tutoring.  During 
the  nine-day  training  period  for  the  tutors  they  were  instructed  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  for  skills  that  their  tutees  lacked,  and  to  try 
to  determine  what  snacks  or  treats  their  tutees  liked  especially. 

(The  two  groups  of  children  had  a  common  lunch  hour  since  day  two  of 
the  training  program  for  the  tutors.) 

Since  the  program  was  basically  to  deal  in  self-help  skills,  a 
list  of  tentative  target  skills  was  arranged.  This  list  consisted 
of  skills  used  by  Minge  and  Ball  (1967)  and  Cameron  and  Crozier 
(1970).  These  skills  included:  (a)  to  pay  attention,  (b)  to  stand 
up  on  command,  (c)  to  come  when  called,  (d)  to  sit  down  on  command. 
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(e)  to  remain  seated,  (f)  to  take  off  sdcks,  (g)  to  take  off 
sweater  or  shirt,  (h)  to  take  off  pants,  (i)  to  put  on  socks,  (j) 
to  put  on  sweater  or  shirt,  (k)  to  put  on  pants,  and  (1)  to  wash 
(and  dry)  hands.  These  twelve  skills  were  listed  on  a  questionnaire 
(See  Appendix  J)  sent  to  the  tutee's  parents  prior  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  program.  The  parents  were  asked  to  rate  each  skill  by 
checking  whether  they  felt  that  the  particular  skill  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  for  their  child  to  learn,  that  they  did  not  consider  it 
important,  that  they  had  no  opinion  concerning  the  skill,  or  that 
their  child  already  had  the  skill  in  question.  The  pre-program 
questionnaire  also  asked  the  parents  if  there  were  any  other  skills 
that  they  would  want  their  child  to  work  on  in  this  tutoring  program. 
They  were  also  asked  to  note  if  there  existed  any  physical  handicaps 
that  would  interfere  with  the  child's  completion  of  any  skill. 

Since  food  preference  is  also  of  an  individual  nature,  the  par¬ 
ents  were  questioned  as  to  what  treats  were  especially  reinforcing 
to  their  child.  This  was  done  by  rating  six  standard  treat  items 
(i.e.,  Smarties,  sugared  breakfast  cereals,  ice  cream,  popsicles, 
cookies,  and  toast)  on  a  scale  of  1  to  6  (1  =  most  rewarding;  6  = 
least  rewarding).  In  addition  the  parents  could  add  any  treats  to 
the  list  that  they  felt  were  also  rewarding  to  their  child.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this,  it  was  also  asked  if  thq  child  had  any  allergies 
to  certain  types  of  foods. 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  include  in  the  program  behaviors  that 
the  parents  felt  were  important  for  their  children  to  learn.  In  two 
cases  the  homeroom  teachers  were  asked  what  skills  they  would  like 
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to  see  emphasized  in  two  of  the  children.  In  the  first  case,  the 
teacher  was  consulted  because  the  mother  (a  foster-parent)  was  very 
general  in  her  descriptions  of  desired  behavior.  Since  the  girl  in 
question  was  reasonably  adept  at  taking  care  of  herself,  very  basic 
academic  skills  constituted  her  program.  The  second  instance  for 
which  the  teacher  was  consulted  resulted  from  a  situation  in  which 
the  tutee,  a  boy,  could  usually  carry  out  the  self-help  skills  at 
school;  but  was  unwilling  to  do  them  at  home. i  He  appeared  to  be 
behaving  in  this  manner  to  gain  the  attention  of  his  father  whose 
occupation  required  him  to  be  absent  from  home  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.  In  this  case  (since  this  problem  was  not  discovered  until  two 
to  three  days  into  the  program),  the  three  self-help  skills  were 
kept  in  the  program  for  consistency's  sake  and  to  provide  practice 
in  these  skills,  since  the  boy  was  slow  and  inaccurate  as  a  result 
of  his  cerebral  palsy.  Two  basic  academic  skills  were  added  to  his 
program  by  his  teachqr,  and  it  was  these  that  the  tutors  emphasized. 

In  summary,  for  each  of  the  five  programs  there  was  an  average 
of  five  target  behaviors  (one  tutee  had  6. target  skills  on  her  pro¬ 
gram;  another  had  only  4  skills  on  her  program).  There  were  twenty- 
five  behaviors  in  all.  However  some  of  the  behaviors  had  been 
counted  more  than  once  because  they  appeared  in  more  than  one  of  the 
tutee 's  programs.  (There  i\?ere  18  different  target  skills  used  over 
all  of  the  tutees.)  Of  these  25  behaviors,  12  were  selected  from 
the  12  original  self-help  skills  listed  on  the  pre-program  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  the  parents,  and  checked  by  the  parents  as  being  impor¬ 
tant  for  their  child  to  learn.  Seven  additional  skills  that  were 
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not  a  part  of  this  list  were  suggested  by  the  parents  of  the  tutees. 
The  remaining  six  skills  were  suggested  by  the  homeroom  teachers,  as 
explained  above.  Table  2  contains  a  detailed  list  of  all  behaviors 
used  in  the  present  study.  After  each  program  was  finalized,  the 
parents  were  sent  a  letter  stating  what  behaviors  were  to  be  worked 
on  by  their  child's  tutors  and  what  food  reinforcement  would  be  used 
with  their  child  in  the  project  (see  Appendix  K). 

When  the  final  programs  were  decided  upon,  each  target  skill 
within  the  program  was  broken  down  into  substeps.  This  procedure 
followed  the  same  guidelines  as  Breland  (1965),  Minge  and  Ball  (1967), 
and  Cameron  and  Crozier  (1970).  This  method  teaches  the  behavior 
backwards  by  teaching  first  the  final  steps  in  the  behavior  and 
building  steps  on  to  it  until  the  initial  step  is  learned.  As  more 
complex  behaviors  are  learned,  physical  prompts  and  gestures  are 
also  faded  out.  The  technique  is  basically  the  operant  method  of 
chaining  in  which  response  patterns  become  stimulus  cues  for  another 
behavior  (Reynolds,  1968).  In  theory  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to 
elicit  rather  cqmplex  behaviors  by  the  chaining  together  of  very 
basic  responses. 

These  behaviors  were  arranged  in  what  was  felt  as  an  orderly 
and  easy  progression  for  the  sixth  grade  tutors.  Each  behavior  was 
named  by  the  verbal  command  used  in  that  particular  skill.  For 

i 
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example,  the  target  skill  of  paying  attention  was  termed  "Look  at 
me";  coming  on  command  became  "Come  to  me";  etc.  Each  behavior  pro¬ 
gram  was  written  as  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  tutors  to  follow 
with  each  successive  step  numbered  (1  =  lowest,  or  easiest  sub-step). 
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TABLE  2.  SUMMARY  OF  TARGET  SKILLS  UTILIZED  IN  THE  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  FIVE  TUTEES 
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This  facilitated  the  actual  following  of  the  program;  and,  also 
made  easier  the  achievement  of  the  criterion  established  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  next  step  in  the  target  behavior.  An  example  of  the 
form  used  in  a  target  skill  follows: 

LOOK  AT  ME 

Standing  or  sitting  in  front  of  child: 

1.  gently  turn  the  child's  head  in  your  direction 

and  say,  "Look  at  me,  _ . " 

2.  lightly  touching  the  child's  chin,  make  turning 
motion  and  say,  "Look  at  me." 

3.  make  turning  motion  and  say,  "Look  at  me." 

4.  say  "Look  at  me." 

Standing  at  least  5  feet  away  from  child: 

5.  making  turning  motion  and  say,  "Look  at  me." 

6.  say  "Look  at  me." 

(Appendices  L  through  P  contain  the  entire  program  of  each  of  the 
five  tutees.) 

As  a  final  measure  to  individualize  the  programs  of  the  tutees, 
a  booklet  was  prepared  for  each  tutee's  parents  explaining  the  pur¬ 
poses,  techniques,  and  results  of  the  program.  This  booklet  was 
presented  to  three  of  the  parents  at  an  explanatory  meeting  held  two 
weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  project.  The  other  two  parents 
were  unable  to  attend  and  their  booklets  were  sent  to  them  through 
the  mail.  Each  portfolio  contained  general  information  concerning 

t  .  i 

the  program.  However,  each  portfolio  also  contained  the  individual 
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program  of  the  particular  tutee  in  question,  and  graphs  showing  (a) 
the  number  of  correct  and  Incorrect  responses  per  tutoring  session; 

(b)  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  per  tutoring  session;  (c) 
the  cumulative  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses  per  tutor¬ 
ing  session;  and  (d)  the  number  of  "learned  skills"  per  progress  re¬ 
port.  (See  Appendix  Q  for  the  contents  of  this  booklet  in  detail.) 

This  individual  information  was  explained  in  the  portfolio  and 
in  person  by  the  experimenter  to  the  parents  who  attended  the  ex¬ 
planatory  meeting.  To  this  meeting  were  invited  the  tutee 's  parents, 
the  principals  of  both  schools,  the  homeroom  teachers  of  both  the 
sixth  graders  and  the  retarded  children,  the  parents  of  the  tutors, 
and  the  tutors  themselves.  Of  those  invited  three  parents  of  the 

tutees,  three  tutors,  two  parents  of  the  tutors,  and  the  principal 

i 

of  the  school  for  the  retarded  children  were  in  attendance.  Besides 
the  general  information  that  was  presented  at  the  meeting,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  color  slides  were  also  shown  to  illustrate  various  aspects 
of  the  program. 
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CHAPTER  III 

RESULTS:  DAILY  OBSERVATION  RECORDS 

Introduction 

Since  the  experimental  design  in  this  study  was  a  single  sub¬ 
ject  one,  the  results  for  each  tutee  are  discussed  separately  in  the 
form  of  a  case  study.  The  format  of  each  case  study  is  identical  in 
that  each  contains  (a)  an  anecdotal  description  of  the  tutee,  (b)  a 
delineation  of  the  program  designed  for  the  particular  child,  (c) 
the  materials  used  during  tutoring,  (d)  the  presentation  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  results  obtained  from  daily  observation  records,  and  (e)  a 
summary  of  relevant  findings. 

The  presentation  of  the  data  contained  in  the  observation  re¬ 
cords  is  presented  graphically.  A  brief  description  of  each  graphi¬ 
cal  representation  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  in  each 
case  study  follows: 

1 •  Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutoring 

Session.  This  graph  presents  data  on  the  frequency  of 
correct  and  incorrect  responses  per  tutoring  session. 

2.  Percentage  of  Correct  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session.  This 
graph  presents  the  percentages  of  correct  responses  per 
tutoring  session. 

3.  Cumulative  Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per 
Tutoring  Session.  This  graph  contains  the  rate  of  correct 
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and  incorrect  responses  over  the  major  experimental  phases. 

4.  Weighted  Percentages  Correct  Per  Week  of  the  Program.  On 
these  graphs  each  of  the  target  skills  in  a  tutee's  program 
was  plotted  separately  per  week  by  weighting  the  number 
correct  and  incorrect  responses  by  substep  number.  The 
determination  of  the  weighted  percentages  of  correct  re¬ 
sponses  not  only  accounts  for  the  actual  number  of  correct 
and  incorrect  responses,  but  also  the  level  (substep)  at 
which  the  response  occurred  (See  Procedure ,  p.  29). 

5.  Progress  Tests.  This  graph  contains  the  results  of  the 
progress  test  that  were  administered  before  the  start  of 
the  program  and  after  the  termination  of  each  major  experi¬ 
mental  phase.  These  results  consisted  of  requesting  the 
tutee  to  perform  the  final  or  goal  behavior  for  every  tar¬ 
get  skill  in  their  program,  receiving  only  social  rein¬ 
forcement  upon  its  successful  completion  (See  Procedure, 

p.  29) . 

Case  Study  1:  D. 

Description.  D.  was  9  yrs.  8  mos.  old  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program,  weighed  50  lbs.  and  stood  3  ft.  9  in.  tall.  His  eyesight 
was  poor;  and,  consequently,  he  wore  glasses.  D.  had  been  diagnosed 
as  having  Down's  Syndrome  or  mongolism,  and  physically  his  appear¬ 
ance  was  typical  of  that  of  a  mongoloid  child  (Heber,  1961,  37-38). 

D.  seemed  small  for  his  age,  although  he  was  somewhat  on  the  chubby 
side.  His  gross  motor  activities  seemed  fairly  developed,  but  still 
not  reaching  the  level  of  the  average  nine-year-old  (Espenchade  & 
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Eckert,  1967).  Playing  "rough"  (e.g.,  Running,  sliding  on  the  floor, 
being  swung  by  his  tutors,  etc.)  was  extremely  enjoyable  to  him. 

The  range  of  movement  in  his  limbs  was  greater  than  normal;  and, 
similarly,  there  was  evidence  of  muscle  hypotonici ty. 

D.,  however,  was  not  as  advanced  in  more  refined  motor  activi¬ 
ties.  Although  he  was  able  to  manipulate  his  lunch  accurately  and 
neatly,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  accomplishing  tasks; 
such  as  lacing  shoes,  buttoning  and  unbuttoning.  This  inability  at 
fine  tasks  was  accentuated  by  D.'s  impatience  at  tasks  requiring  con¬ 
centration.  Although  it  seemed  that  D.  was  able  to  unbutton  his  coat, 
his  usual  response  was  to  yank  at  the  two  sides  of  the  coat  until  it 
came  undone,  usually  losing  a  few  buttons  in  the  process. 

Language  development  was  at  an  especially  low  level  in  D.  It 
was  obvious  that  he  had  a  fair  receptive  vocablulary,  for  he  could 
usually  follow  simple  directions  and  commands.  However,  it  often 
took  numerous  repetitions  for  D.  to  finally  pay  attention  to  any 
particular  command.  He  also  seemed  fairly  able  to  discern  feelings 
of  anger  or  pleasure  in  other  individuals. 

D.'s  expressive  language  was  practically  non-existent.  Although 
he  did  vocalize  spontaneously,  it  was  always  in  the  form  of  squeals, 
laughs,  cries,  and  unintelligible  sounds.  D. ,  however,  did  emit 
some  imitative  speech  during  his  tutoring  sessions.  He  would  often 
yell  the  command  his  tutors  had  just  given  as  he  performed  the  desired 
behavior.  During  the  course  of  the  program  no  descriptive  speech 
(the  naming  of  objects,  people,  etc.)  was  observed  in  D.;  nor  did 
he  use  speech  in  any  sort  of  meaningful  way.  However  from  report 
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cards,  it  appeared  that  D.  could  Identify  some  pictures  with  one 
word;  and,  also,  use  single  words  in  a  communicative  situation. 

These  verbal  behaviors,  however,  were  not  observed  during  the  turor- 
ing  program.  When  D.  did  imitate  speech  it  was  characteristic  of 
delayed  speech  problems  (described  in  Van  Riper,  1963),  being  imma¬ 
ture  and  characteristic  of  many  mentally  retarded  children. 

Emotionally  D.  appeared  very  unstable.  He  was  extremely  easy 
to  frustrate.  In  fact,  on  a  few  occasions  tutoring  had  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  because  D.  had  come  to  the  session  upset  for  reasons  that  were 

i 

unknown  to  the  experimenter.  D.  was  also  very  hyperactive  and  it 
was  often  very  difficult  to  make  him  sit  down  for  any  length  of  time 
(except  for  lunch  --  food  was  extremely  reinforcing  to  him). 

D.  seemed  to  shun  any  sort  of  social  interaction  with  his  peers. 

He  would  actively  push  away  one  of  the  other  tutees  (C.)  whenever 

she  made  any  playful  advances  toward  him.  It  appeared  that  D.  pre¬ 
ferred  solitary  play  activities  to  group  activities.  He  would  often 
amuse  himself  by  walking  around  in  a  small  circle,  humming  to  him¬ 
self.  Whenever  anyone  would  join  in  this  game  by  following  him,  he 
would  cease  playing  or  actually  run  away  from  the  situation.  D. 
seemed  to  enjoy  teasing  and  would  often  run  away  to  climb  on  the 
furniture  or  to  flick  the  light  switches  in  the  gymnasium.  Despite 
all  this  asocial  behavior,  D.  seemed  to  enjoy  being  held  and  tossed 
about  by  his  tutors,  which  eventually  helped  establish  a  favorable 
rapport  between  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  D.'s 
objectionable  behavior  occurred  before  the  start  of  the  tutoring 
session  and  afterwards  during  the  lunch  break.  During  the  tutoring 
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periods  (especially  when  food  reinforcements  were  instituted),  D. 
was  very  cooperative  and  usually  quite  attentive. 

In  the  area  of  adaptive  behavior,  D.  was  fairly  accomplished 
and  able  to  care  for  himself  with  supervision.  He  was  toilet- 
trained  and  was  reported  to  have  had  only  an  occasional  accident.  In 
feeding  himself,  D.  usually  ate  his  food  in  order  (sandwich  through 
to  dessert).  D.  also  seemed  able  to  dress  himself,  only  having 
difficulty  with  tasks  requiring  fine  motor  dexterity. 

No  intellectual  assessment  was  available  for  D.  However,  it 
was  assumed  that  he  fell  within  the  trainable  classification  as  des¬ 
cribed  by  Heber  (1961)  in  the  Adaptive  Behavior  Classification  System: 

Level  II,  age:  6-1 2.  Can  talk  or  learn 
to  communicate;  can  be  trained  in  elemental 
health  habits;  cannot  learn  functional  aca¬ 
demic  skills;  profits  from  systematic  habit 
training  (p.  63)  (Trainable). 

It  would  seem  that  this  description  best  describes  D.'s  general  level 
of  functioning.  Coupled  with  a  diagnosis  of  Down's  Syndrome  (which 
usually  results  in  retardation  of  moderate  to  severe  nature),  it 
appeared  that  a  classification  of  trainable  would  accurately  describe 
D. 

Program-  In  view  of  D.'s  general  behavior  and  after  consulting 
the  pre-program  questionnaire  answered  by  his  parents,  it  was  decided 
that  D.'s  program  should  concentrate  on  increasing  his  ability  to 
follow  instructions  and  on  the  acquisition  of  some  fine  motor  skills. 
Therefore,  the  target  skills  that  were  selected  for  D.  consisted  of: 

(a)  paying  attention,  ("Look  at  me.");  (b)  standing  on  command, 
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("Stand  up.");  (c)  sitting  on  command,  ("Sit  down.");  (d)  unbuttoning, 
("Unbutton  your  shirt.");  (e)  buttoning,  ("Button  your  shirt.").  (See 
Appendix  L  for  D. ' s  entire  program  in  detail.) 

Materials.  The  apparatus  and  equipment  used  in  D.'s  tutoring 
program  consisted  of: 

1.  Smarties  --  small  candies  used  as  the  primary  reinforcement 
for  correct  responses. 

2.  Tissue  paper  --  standard  equipment  in  all  tutoring  booths, 
used  for  spills,  wiping  hands,  etc.  >: 

3.  Apron  with  pocket  —  worn  by  the  tutor  to  keep  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  under  the  control  of  the  tutor  at  all  times,  since  D. 
had  a  habit  of  appropriating  all  food  that  was  unattended. 

When  D.  became  easier  to  control,  this  apron  was  discarded 

i 

in  favor  of  a  tin  because  of  D.'s  tendency  to  look  toward 
the  pocket  where  the  Smarties  were  kept  instead  of  toward 
the  face  of  his  tutor. 

4.  Shirt  --  used  in  the  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  activities. 

The  first  shirt  was  a  pyjama  top  donated  by  D.'s  mother, 
but  the  buttons  proved  to  be  too  small  for  his  manipula¬ 
tion.  This  was  substituted  by  another  pyjama  top  with 
larger  buttons,  which  were  more  suitable  for  the  unbutton¬ 
ing  exercises.  However,  for  the  buttoning  activities  an¬ 
other  garment  (a  vest  owned  by  the  experimenter)  was  sub¬ 
stituted  with  even  larger  buttons  (bulky,  wooden  type)  and 
larger  buttonholes. 
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Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session 

for  Tutee  D.  (Figure  1).  D.'s  tutors  in  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  much  difficulty  keeping  the  time  lag  between  D.'s  response 
and  the  subsequent  reinforcement  short.  They  also  had  a  tendency  to 
waste  time  between  stimuli  (commands)  presentations.  The  result  was 
a  very  slow-moving  tutoring  session  with  D.  losing  interest  and  re¬ 
quiring  disciplinary  measures  for  his  subsequent  disruptive  behavior. 
The  first  problem  was  remedied  by  demonstrating  correct  reinforce¬ 
ment  procedures  to  the  two  tutors  during  an  actual  tutoring  session. 
Beginning  with  session  10  in  T1 ,  D.'s  tutors  were  given  an  extra 
point  toward  their  token  system  for  each  of  the  tutoring  sessions 
when  20  or  more  responses  (correct  or  incorrect)  were  recorded.  This 
extra  point  was  removed  after  the  LI  period,  but  the  number  of  re¬ 
sponses  per  tutoring  session  usually  remained  above  the  20  mark. 

This  higher  number  of  responses  per  session  kept  down  the  frequency 
of  disruptive  behaviors  during  the  session;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
insured  that  D.  would  remain  attentive  during  the  15-20  minute  tutor¬ 
ing  sessions. 

According  to  Figure  1,  the  number  of  correct  responses  generally 
increased  while  the  number  of  incorrect  responses  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  equal.  During  the  B1  period  the  number  of  correct  responses 
essentially  equaled  the  number  of  incorrect  responses.  In  the  T1 

i 

period  (before  Easter  break),  although  the  frequency  of  correct  and 
incorrect  was  still  very  close,  more  variation  was  noted.  A  greater 
number  of  correct  responses  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  incorrect  responses  was  observed  almost  simultaneously 
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Tutoring  Session 

FIGURE  1.  NUMBER  OF  CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  D.) 
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with  the  previously  mentioned  reinforcement  (beginning  with  session 
10)  of  the  tutors  for  accomplishing  fnore  during  the  tutoring  sessions. 
It  did  not  appear  to  represent  a  true  improvement  period,  because 
the  percentages  of  correct  responses  v;ere  very  similar  to  the  B1 
phase  (See  Figure  2). 

The  LI  period  did  not  decrease  the  number  of  correct  responses; 
for  there  seemed  to  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  correct 
responses  while  the  number  of  incorrect  responses  plateaued  at  a 

i 

relatively  low  level  after  Easter  break. 

When  both  primary  reinforcement  (food)  and  secondary  reinforce¬ 
ment  (praise)  were  removed  during  the  B2  period,  D.  did  not  show  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  correct  resptmsds,  as  would  have  been 
expected;  but  rather  an  increase  of  correct  responses.  However, 
during  this  period  there  were  only  two  days  on  which  data  were  col¬ 
lected  because  D.  was  upset  on  one  of  the  days  and  his  tutors  were 
absent  on  the  other. 

The  initial  increase  in  the  frequency  of  correct  responses  dur¬ 
ing  the  B2  period  appeared  to  be  only  p  temporary  extension  of  re¬ 
sponse  patterns  of  the  T1  period  befqre  the  withholding  of  primary 
reinforcement  became  effective.  However,  during  the  T2  phase  when 
social  reinforcement  was  reinstated  and  primary  reinforcement  was 
withheld  there  did  seem  to  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  correct  responses.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
social  reinforcement  had  little  control  over  D.'s  behavior,  and  it 
was  the  primary  reinforcement  that  served  as  the  controlling  factor. 

Further  indication  that  the  utilization  of  behavior  modification 
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techniques  was  the  controlling  factor  in  D.'s  change  of  behavior  was 
the  return  of  some  disruptive  activities  during  the  B2  and  T2  phases. 
Although  the  evidertce  was  anecdotal,  it  did  appear  significant  in 
that  it  revealed  characteristic  behavior  patterns  of  frustration  ob¬ 
served  during  extinction  periods  in  comparative  operant  research 
(Kimble,  1961).  During  these  two  phases  D.'s  inappropriate  and  mal¬ 
adaptive  behaviors  increased.  It  became  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  him  in  his  seat  during  the  tutoring  session,  whereas,  when  food 
reinforcement  was  used,  he  was  usually  very  quiet  and  attentive.  He 
continued  misbehaving  during  the  luncjfi  period  by  grabbing  at  the 
lunches  of  others;  and,  consequently,  he  often  had  to  be  returned  to 
his  classroom  early.  This  disruptive  behavior  terminated  when  food 
reinforcers  were  reinstated  during  the  T3  phase. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  when  primary  reinforcers 
were  reinstated  into  the  program  for  the  T3  period,  D.'s  correct 
responses  returned  to  a  higher  level.  Although  there  was  some 
fluctuation,  a  pattern  of  general  improvement  during  this  phase  was 
noted,  with  incorrect  responses  leveling  off  at  near  zero  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  few  days  of  the  T3  period. 

In  summary.  Figure  1  indicates  that,  in  general,  the  program 
was  successful  in  increasing  the  number  of  correct  responses  per 
tutoring  sessions  and  in  keeping  the  number  of  incorrect  responses 
at  a  very  low  level.  There  is  also  some  indication  that  the  be¬ 
havior  modification  techniques  used  were  instrumental  in  controlling 
the  behavior  of  D.,  as  was  evidenced  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
correct  responses  during  the  T2  phase,  .and  the  return  of  some  of 
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D.'s  disruptive  behaviors  during  the  tutoring  sessions  when  food 
reinforcement  was  withheld. 
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Percentage  of  Correct  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session  for  Tutee 
D.  Although  there  are  many  fluctuations  in  the  percentages  of  cor¬ 
rect  responses  as  depicted  in  Figure  2,  a  general  trend  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  indicated  on  this  graph.  When  the  T1  (food  and  social  rein¬ 
forcement)  phase  was  initiated,  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  B1  period  in  the  percentage  correct  responses  until 
the  point  when  D.'s  tutors  were  reinforced  for  accomplishing  more 

i  ■ 

during  the  tutoring  session.  The  percentages  correct  during  this 
time  (sessions  10-13)  were  very  similar  to  the  B1  percentages,  with 
the  exception  of  being  just  slightly  higher.  After  the  LI  period 
there  was  no  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  correct  responses;  in 
fact,  a  steady  increase  was  noted  during  this  time,  indicating  that 
the  latency  period  did  not  noticeably  affect  the  percentages  of 
correct  responses. 

When,  however,  primary  (food)  and  secondary  (praise)  reinforce- 

;  .  ■  j  j 

ment  were  withheld  during  the  B2  period,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
leveling  off  of  the  percentages  of  correct  responses  which  continued 
during  the  T2  period  when  only  social  Reinforcement  yvas  given  for 
correct  responses.  The  percentages  during  the  periods  (B2  and  T2) 
were  for  the  most  part  quite  high  (around  90%)  with  the  exception  of 
one  day  (79%).  During  the  T2  period  the  number  of  stimuli  (commands) 
presentations  was  lower  (See  Figure  1),  and  could  account  for  the 
higher  percentages  of  correct  responses.  This  pattern  of  leveling 
off  at  higher  percentages  continued  into  the  T3  period  when  both 
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Tutoring  Session 

FIGURE  2.  PERCENTAGE  OF  CORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  D.) 
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types  of  reinforcement  were  reinstated  into  the  program  indicating 
that  D.  had  reached  a  ceiling  of  performahce. 

Some  evidence  seemed  to  exist  in  Figure  2  that  the  behavior 
modification  techniques  used  in  this  program  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  control  of  D.'s  behavior.  In  addition,  the  general  trend  of 
improved  percentages  of  correct  responses  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  program  was  beneficial  in  some  way  to  D.;  but  on  this  graph  it  is 
difficult  to  definitely  attribute  the  change  in  behavior  to  the  use 
of  behavior  modification  techniques. 

Cumulative  Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutor¬ 

ing  Session  for  Tutee  D.  Figure  3  presents  a  general  picture  of 
improvement  for  Tutee  D.  There  did  appear  to  be  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  between  correct  and  incorrect  responses  indicated  on  Figure 
3  by  the  increase  in  the  slope  of  the  line  representing  the  cumula¬ 
tive  number  of  correct  responses  and  the  decrease  in  the  slope  of 
line  representing  the  cumulative  number  of  incorrect  responses. 

During  the  B1  period  the  two  lines  are  essentially  equal,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  rate  of  correct  responding  was  approximately  equal 
to  the  rate  of  incorrect  responding.  When  the  T1  phase  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  rate  of  correct  responding  also  increased.  However,  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  appreciably  different  from  the  slightly  de¬ 
creasing  slope  of  the  cumulative  number  of  incorrect  responses.  It 
was  after  the  LI  period  during  the  remainder  of  the  T1  phase  that 
the  rate  of  incorrect  responding  began  to  depart  significantly  from 
the  rate  of  incorrect  responding.  The  rate  of  correct  responding 
continued  to  increase  throughout  the  T1  period  and  into  the  B2 
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FIGURE  3.  CUMULATIVE  NUMBER  OF  CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  D. 
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period.  However,  the  increase  in  rate  of  correct  responses  during 
the  B2  phase  could  have  been  an  artificial  increase,  since  there 
were  only  two  days  of  data  collection  during  this  period.  The  rate 
of  incorrect  responding  during  these  two  periods  was  very  low  as 
indicated  by  the  slope  (approaching  zero)  of  the  line  representing 
cumulative  number  of  incorrect  responses. 

During  the  initial  part  of  the  T2  period  there  seemed  to  be  a 
decrease  in  the  slope  of  the  line  representing  correct  responses, 

J  i 

perhaps  the  result  of  no  tutoring  sessions  during  the  four  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  initiation  of  the  T2  period.  After  this  initial  lag  the 
rate  of  correct  responding  continued  to  increase  although  there  were 
more  fluctuations  during  the  T3  period.  During  the  T2  and  T3  phases 
the  rate  of  the  incorrect  responses  continued  to  approach  the  near¬ 
zero  level . 

In  summary,  Figure  3  lends  credibility  to  the  hypothesis  that 
D.  did  improve  during  the  tutoring  program  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
constant  increase  in  the  rate  of  correct  responding,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  decrease  in  the  rate  of  incorrect  responding.  However,  there 
appeared  to  be  little  evidence  in  Figure  3  that  the  behavior  modi¬ 
fication  techniques  qmployed  by  this  program  were  responsible  for 
the  change  in  D.'sf  behavior.  When  reinforcement  (both  primary  and 
secondary)  are  withheld,  during  the  B2  phase,  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  decrement  in  the  rate  of  correct  responding  or  increment  in 
the  rate  of  incorrect  responding.  The  evidence  presented  on  this 
graph  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  behavior  modification 
techniques  used  as  a  tutoring  method  in  this  study  seems  inconclusive. 
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Weighted  Percentages  of  Correct  Responses  Per  Week  of  the  Pro- 

gram  for  Tutee  D.  Up  to  this  time  all  the  data  have  been  presented 
graphically  across  all  behaviors.  It  would  seem  useful  to  determine 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  through  each  target  skill  incorporated 
into  a  tutee 's  program.  (See  Appendix  L  for  a  detailed  description 
of  the  target  skills  for  Tutee  D.) 

The  weighted  percentages  correct  for  each  target  skill  encor- 
porated  into  D . 1 s  program  follows.  (Appendix  R  contains  the  tables 
used  in  the  computing  of  the  weighted  percentages  correct  per  week 
for  all  of  the  tutees. ) 

1.  "Look  at  me.11  Figure  4  presents  the  weighted  percentages 
of  correct  responses  for  the  target  skill,  "Look  at  me."  There  were 
six  substeps  comprising  this  target  behavior.  There  was  a  general 
trend  of  improvement  on  this  skill,  with  D.  obtaining  a  100%  on  the 
weighted  percentages  for  the  last  four  weeks  of  data  collection  of 

i 

the  program.  At  the  end  of  3  1/2  weeks,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
weighted  percentages  correct,  but  it  was  still  higher  than  the 
initial  percentage  after  the  B1  period.  In  looking  at  Table  R-l 
(Appendix  R),  it  appeared  that  D.  had  reached  the  highest  substep 
(6)  in  this  target  skill,  since  all  of  the  correct  responses  were 
at  this  level  at  the  termination  of  the  program. 

2.  "Stand  up."  Figure  5  also  indicates  that  D.  had  improved 


2 

The  data  for  week  3  and  half  of  week  4  were  combined  and  graphed 
under  week  31/2.  No  weighted  percentages  were  computed  for  weeks  4, 
5,  11,  and  12  because  no  data  were  collected  during  the  LI  and  L2 
phases. 
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FIGURE  4.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"LOOK  AT  ME."  (TUTEE  D.) 
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FIGURE  5. 


WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
''STAND  UP."  (TUTEE  D.) 
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on  the  target  skill  "Stand  up."  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
weighted  percentage  correct  during  the  Tl  period.  This  level  reached 
100%  at  the  end  of  the  Tl  period  and  continued  to  remain  at  the  100% 
level,  except  for  a  drop  at  the  end  of  the  B2  period.  This  decrement 
could  have  been  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  reinforcement  during  the 
B2  phase.  Referring  to  Table  R-2  (Appendix  R) ,  D.  seemed  to  have 
also  reached  the  highest  substep  (6)  in  this  target  skill. 

3.  "Sit  down."  Figure  6,  target  skill  "Sit  down."  indicates 
that  D.  already  had  this  skill  in  his  behavioral  repertoire.  This 
was  probably  due  to  his  repeated  exposure  to  this  command  in  class¬ 
room  and  other  school  situations.  The  high  weighted  percentage 
correct  after  the  B1  period  was  probably  not  particularly  meaningful, 
since  only  6  stimuli  presentations  (compared  to  210  during  week  10 

of  the  program)  were  given  during  week  1.  Again  there  was  a  slight 
decrement  in  the  weighted  percentage  correct  after  the  B2  period. 
Thereafter,  D.  regained  the  highest  substep  (6)  in  the  target  skill. 
In  fact,  he  was  always  tutored  at  this  level  during  the  program. 
Although  at  a  high  initial  level  for  this  target  skill,  it  was  obvi¬ 
ous  from  Table  R-3  (Appendix  R)  that  the  reliability  of  D.'s  respond¬ 
ing  correctly  to  this  command  was  increased  significantly  throughout 
the  program. 

4.  "Unbutton  your  shirt."  There  are  more  fluctuations  apparent 
on  Figure  7  for  target  skill  unbuttoning.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  relative  difficulty  of  this  task  and  the  problem  D.  had  in  main¬ 
taining  concentrative  effort  on  fine  motor  tasks.  It  had  been 
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FIGURE  6.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"SIT  DOWN."  (TUTEE  D.) 
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FIGURE  7.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"UNBUTTON  YOUR  SHIRT."  (TUTEE  D.) 
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mentioned  before  that  D.  knew  how  to  unbutton,  but  he  performed  the 
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task  unreliably,  usually  resorting  to  merely  tearing  his  garment 
open.  During  the  B1  period  only  substep  1  was  emphasized  by  the 
tutors,  but  beginning  the  second  week,  substep  6  (second  highest  sub¬ 
step)  was  worked  on  exclusively  by  the  tutors  (Table  R-4,  Appendix 
R).  Although  there  were  fluctuations  in  the  weighted  percentages  for 
this  target  skill,  the  trend  was  one  of  improvement.  For  example, 
during  week  10  of  the  program,  D.  responded  correctly  to  180  stimuli 
presentations  out  of  180. 

5.  "Button  your  shirt.11  The  target  skill,  "Button  your  shirt" 
was  probably  the  only  task  in  which  D.  did  not  have  any  basic  com¬ 
petence  before  the  program.  Similarly,  the  improvement  in  the 
weighted  percentages  on  buttoning  seemed  to  be  the  most  pronounced. 
Reference  to  Table  R-5  (Appendix  R),  shows  that  the  pattern  of  re¬ 
sponses  throughout  most  of  the  program  were  stationary  at  substep  1, 
out  of  a  possible  seven  substeps.  As  the  program  continued,  the 
number  of  incorrect  responses  declined  with  more  and  more  attempts 
at  tutoring  being  made  at  higher  substeps.  The  maximum  substep 
reached  was  3  during  week  7.  During  week  10,  D.  achieved  a  substep 
of  2  with  a  fair  percentage  of  correct  responses.  This  target  skill 
appeared  to  be  the  most  difficult  for  D,,  probably  because  of  the 
fine  motor  complexity  of  the  task  and  the  necessity  for  sustained 
attention.  It  wa$  also  a  problem  to  find  suitable  pieces  of  cloth¬ 
ing  for  such  as  task.  Most  clothing  for  small  children  seems  to 
have  very  small  buttons  and  buttonholes.  A  vest  owned  by  the  experi¬ 
menter  was  used  because  of  its  bulky  buttqns  and  larger  buttonholes. 
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FIGURE  8.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"BUTTON  YOUR  SHIRT."  (TUTEE  D.) 


One  can  only  speculate  if  the  tutoring  in  the  present  study  would 
generalize  to  D.'s  own  clothing. 

In  summary,  it  appeared  that  there  was  Improvement  in  all  of 
the  target  skills  in  D.'s  program.  Prior  to  the  tutoring  sessions, 
most  of  the  target  behaviors  with  the  texceptlon  of  buttoning  were 
already  In  D.'s  behavioral  repertoire,  but  were  elicited  on  an  un¬ 
reliable  basis*  Skills  such  as  sitting  on  command  and  standing  on 
command  already  were  present  at  a  high  level  but  the  reliability  of 
their  appearance  seemed  to  be  raised  considerably  by  the  program. 

The  only  two  skills  that  showed  a  temporary  decrease  after  the 
B2  phase  were  sitting  and  standing  on  command.  Of  all  the  target 
skills,  these  were  the  two  with  which  D.  was  the  most  competent  be¬ 
fore  the  institution  of  the  program.  It  would  appear  that  for  D. 
well-known  responses  were  more  under  the  control  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment,  while  newly-learned  responses  seemed  to  be  motivated  by  other 
contingencies.  Perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  new  tasks  was  motivating 
in  itself  while  the  old  tasks  had  become  disinteresting  to  D. '  and, 
consequently,  he  needed  the  reinforcement  to  maintain  motivation. 

Progress  Tests  for  Tutee  D.  Figure  9  is  a  graph  of  the  number 
of  learned  skills  (2  out  of  3  scored  as  "+")  for  each  progress  test 
administered  during  the  duration  of  the  program.  When  the  program 
was  initiated  D.  performed  3  of  the  5  target  skills  up  to  the  speci¬ 
fied  criteria.  During  the  T1  period  before  Easter  break  he  had 
learned  4  out  of  the,  5  skills  but  it  was  after  Easter  that  D.  ob¬ 
tained  his  peak  performance  with  all  5  target  behaviors  being  classi 
fied  as  learned  skills.  Duping  the  B2  period  there  was  a  subsequent 
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decrease  in  the  number  of  target  skills  classified  as  learned.  The 
lower  level  was  maintained  throughout  the  T2  period.  It  would  appear 
that  the  withholding  of  reinforcement  did  have  some  effect  on  D.'s 
performance.  However,  D.'s  performance  did  not  return  to  its  pre¬ 
vious  T1  level  when  both  types  of  reinforcement  were  reinstated  into 
the  program  (T3  period).  It  appeared  from  the  data,  therefore,  that 
the  reinforcement  was  no  longer  effective. 

Summary  of  Results  for  Tutee  D.  As  was  indicated  on  all  the 
various  graphs  in  which  the  data  were  presented  for  Tutee  D.,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  general  trend  of  improvement  over  the  duration  of 
the  project.  The  number  of  correct  responses  showed  an  increasing 
tendency  throughout  the  program  (except  during  the  no-reinforcement 
period),  while  a  low  number  of  incorrect  responses  was  maintained 
(Figure  1).  For  the  most  part,  the  number  of  correct  resppnses  re¬ 
mained  greater  during  the  treatment  periods  in  which  both  social  and 
food  reinforcement  were  given  for  desired  responses. 

The  percentage  of  correct  responses  (Figure  2)  also  increased 
over  the  initial  baseline  percentages  during  the  tutoring  program. 
There  did  appear  to  be  a  leveling  off  period  followed  by  a  one-day 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  during  the  B2  and  T2 
periods.  This  was  followed  by  a  slightly  higher  plateau  of  percen¬ 
tages  correct  during  the  T3  period.  It  would  appear  from  this  graph 
that  substantial  gains  were  made  by  D.  during  the  tutoring  program, 
but  that  perhaps  D.  had  reached  a  ceiling  of  improvement  in  the 
target  skills  that  were  included  in  his  program  with  the  exception 
of  buttoningv 
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The  cumulative  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses  (Figure 
3)  also  indicated  advancement  throughout  the  tutoring  program  for  D. 
The  rate  of  correct  responding  continued  to  Increase  while  the  rate 
of  incorrect  responding  approached  the  zero  mark.  There  appeared  to 
be  a  significant  difference  between  the  rate  of  correct  responding 
and  the  rate  of  incorrect  responding  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
tutoring  program. 

All  of  the  target  behaviors  included  in  D.'s  individualized 
program  showed  improvement  as  depicted  by  the  weighted  percentages 
correct  (Figures  4,  5,  6,  7,  8).  Standing  on  command  and  sitting  on 
command  were  already  fairly  established  behavior  patterns,  so  tutor¬ 
ing  was  limited  to  the  highest  substep  level.  The  reliability  of 
obtaining  a  cdrrect  response  in  these  two  target  skills  was  greatly 
increased  upon  the  termination  of  the  tutoring  sessions.  Skills, 
such  as  paying  attention  and  unbuttoning,  although  already  a  part  of 
D.'s  behavioral  repertoire,  did  not  initially  exist  at  such  high 
degree  of  competence  as  the  sitting  and  standing  tasks.  However, 
the  highest  substep  level  was  also  attained  for  these  skills  by  the 
termination  of  tutoring.  Buttoning  appeared  to  be  a  new  task  for  D. ; 
and,  although  it  proved  quite  difficult  because  of  the  necessity  for 
concentration  some  gains  were  evident  by  the  end  of  the  tutoring 
sessions. 

The  propress  tests  (Figure  9)  for  D,  also  indicated  that  some 
advancement  was  made  with  the  various  target  skills.  At  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  the  program  D.  responded  correctly  67%  of  the  time  to  three 
of  the  five  target  behaviors.  A  maximum  of  five  target  skills  was 
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considered  "learhed"  after  the  T1  period.  When  both  types  of  rein¬ 
forcement  were  withdrawn  there  was  a  subsequent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  skills  learned,  with  only  four  being  so  classified.  This 
high  level  was  not  regained  during  the  T3  period,  but  returned  after 
the  L2  period. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  D.  showed  some  progress  while  being 
involved  in  the  tutoring  project.  However,  what  actually  caused 
this  progress  could  have  been  any  number  of  factors  or  combinations 
thereof.  Employing  a  single  subject  design  in  which  subjects  are 
used  as  their  own  controls,  the  role  of  the  behavior  modification 

techniques  can  be  assessed.  The  results,  however,  were  somewhat 

.  \ 

inconclusive  in  that  control  over  D.'s  behavior  was  indicated  in 
some  methods  of  recording  the  data  and  was  absent  in  other  methods 
of  recording.  In  almost  all  of  the  cases  (except  in  the  weighted 
percentages  of  the  target  skill,  sitting  down)  performance  improved 
during  the  treatment  periods,  in  comparison  to  the  performance  re¬ 
corded  during  the  B1  period.  During  the  experimental  phase  in  which 
primary  reinforcement  and  secondary  reinforcement  (and/or  during 
the  phase  where  only  primary  reinforcement)  was  withheld,  (a)  the 
number  of  correct  responses  decreased,  (b)  the  number  of  stimuli 
presentations  decreased,  (c)  and  the  percentage  of  correct  responses 
plateaued,  followed  by  a  decrease  in  percentage  of  correct  responses 
on  one  day.  Upon  the  reinstatement  of  both  types  of  reinforcement 
the  measures  returned  to,  or  increased  over  the  measures  obtained 
during  the  T1  period.  All  this  would  indicate  support  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  behavior  modification  techniques. 
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However,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  decrement  in  the  rate 
of  correct  responding  during  the  B2  and  T2  periods  as  indicated  in 
the  cumulative  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses.  The  pro¬ 
gress  tests,  although  indicating  a  loss  of  one  learned  skill  during 
the  B2  and  T2  phases,  failed  to  indicate  recovery  when  both  types 
of  reinforcement  were  reinstated.  Likewise,  only  two  of  the  target 
behaviors  showed  a  decrease  in  their  Weighted  percentages  of  correct 
responses  during  these  two  phases.  Pefhaps  the  no- reinforcement 
period  was  not  long  enough  to  extinguish  the  effects  of  the  previous 
treatment  periods. 

There  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  some  contradictory  evidence  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  behavior  modification  techniques  used 
as  a  tutoring  device.  However,  D.  did  give  various  behavioral  indi¬ 
cations  that  he  was,  indeed,  under  the  control  of  primary  reinforce¬ 
ment.  For  example,  he  was  quite  hard  to  manage  before  food  rein¬ 
forcement  was  instituted  into  the  program.  When  he  was  rewarded  for 
correct  responses  during  the  treatment  period,  disruptive  behavior 
decreased  sharply.  These  inappropriate  behaviors  returned  when 
primary  reinforcement  was  withheld.  They  did  not  diminish  when 
social  reinforcement  only  was  reinstated  into  the  program.  But, 
they  did  disappear  again  when  primary  rewards  were  again  instituted 
into  the  T3  period.  D.'s  obvious  interest  in  food  (i.e.,  snatching 
at  unattended  food,  licking  food  from  the  table,  and  his  total  en¬ 
grossment  in  his  lunch);  plus  his  orientation  to  the  apron  pocket 
where  the  Smarties  were  kept  seemed  to  indicate  that  primary  rein¬ 
forcement  was  in  some  way  controlling  D.'s  behavior.  Perhaps  one 
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can  postulate  that  the  behavior  modification  techniques  were  effec¬ 
tive  in  creating  an  environment  (free  from  disruptive  activities, 
etc.)  that  was  conducive  to  learning  and  that  D.'s  progress  through 
the  target  skills  in  the  program  was  due  to  other  motivational  factors. 

In  summary,  D.'s  program  seemed  to  have  been  beneficial  in 
that  there  was  progress  through  the  various  target  skills  selected 
as  part  of  his  tutoring  program.  Unfortunately,  D.'s  mother  reported  on 
the  post-program  questionnaire  that  she  could  determine  no  change 
in  D.'s  behavior  at  home.  In  some  cases  it  appeared  D.  had  reached 
a  ceiling  level  and  may  have  become  disinterested  in  some  of  the 
tasks.  There  did  appear  to  be  evidence  that  behavior  modification 
techniques  provided  a  suitable  atmosphere  in  which  training  was 
possible.  However,  the  learning  of  specific  skills  could  have  been 
aided  by  the  novelty  of  particular  skills,  the  one-to-one  ratio 
between  tutor  and  tutee,  and  the  actual  systemization  of  the  train¬ 
ing  approach  as  opposed  to  its  content. 

Case  Study  2:  C. 

Description.  At  the  beginning  of  the  program  C.  was  9  yrs.  4 
mos.  old,  stood  3  ft.  11  in.  tall,  and  weighed  50  lbs.  She  appeared 
to  be  average  in  size  for  a  nine  year  old.  A  1964  diagnosis  by  the 
Alberta  Guidance  Clinic  determined  that  C.'s  dermal  finger  patterns 
were  non-mongoloid.  Her  mental  retardation  was  thought  to  have 
resulted  from  cranial  anomalies  of  unknown  etiology.  These  head 
irregularities  were  somewhat  manifested  in  her  physical  appearance. 

The  possibility  of  a  mild  hearing  loss  in  C,'s  right  ear  was  also 
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mentioned  in  this  report,  but  a  hearing  problem  was  not  noticed 
during  the  tutoring  sessions. 

C.'s  motor  coordination  was  developmental ly  behind  the  average 
nine  year  old  (Espenchade  and  Eckert,  1 967 ) .  Her  walking  patterns 
resembled  those  of  a  much  younger  child,  her  gait  being  rather 
awkward,  wide,  and  flat-footed.  She  h£td  much  difficulty  negotiat¬ 
ing  stairs,  usually  requiring  support  to  maintain  her  balance.  There 
was  also  some  evidence  of  hypotonicity.  Although  inadept  at  gross 
motor  activities,  C.  enjoyed  them  very  much.  She  would  often  watch 
D.  playing  with  his  tutors,  laughing  with  enjoyment.  Similarly, 
whenever  her  tutors  engaged  C.  in  any  motor  activities  her  delight 
was  obvious. 

C.'s  fine  motor  coordination  was  also  characteristic  of  younger 
children.  For  the  most  part,  her  grasp  was  immature;  and  any  fine 
motor  activities,  such  as  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  and  lacing  did 
not  appear  to  be  within  her  capabilities.  C.'s  report  card  indicated 
that  she  needed  help  in  all  craft  activities,  and  that  she  easily 
lost  interest  in  them.  It  appeared  that  C.  had  very  little  motor 
ability  for  ta$ks  requiring  concentrative  and  physical  manipulatory 
skills. 

There  was  some  limited  language  development  in  C.  She  had  a 
good  receptive  vocabulary,  but  would  often  not  comply  with  simple 
directions  because  of  inattention  or  what  appeared  to  be  mischiev¬ 
ousness.  Her  expressive  language,  although  at  a  low  level,  was 
evidenced  by  verbalizations,  both  spontaneous  and  upon  request.  She 
appeared  able  to  imitate  most  sounds,  although  articulation  was 
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usually  inaccurate.  C.  knew  her  name,  the  names  of  some  of  her 
classmates,  and  the  members  of  her  family.  She  could  also  name  a 
few  objects  when  they  were  pointed  out  to  her  or  when  she  was  shown 
pictures.  Occasionally,  she  would  use  a  word  to  describe  what  she 

i 

was  doing,  such  as,  "eat"  for  lunch  time  activities.  Near  the  end 
of  the  project  she  surprised  everyone  by  singing  "Twinkle,  Twinkle, 
Little  Star."  On  the  whole,  C.'s  language  and  speech  was  very 
immature  and  characteristic  of  delayed  speech  patterns  (Van  Riper, 
1963).  Her  language  behavior  occurred  sporadically  and  was  often 
perse verative  in  nature.  On  some  days  little  expressive  language 
would  be  present,  while  on  other  days  the  opposite  condition  would 
exist.  Very  often  she  would  repeat  the  same  word  throughout  the 
session  with  little  regard  to  what  was  asked  of  her,  or  to  what  she 
was  looking.  On  these  days  C.  appeared  rather  remote  and  not  in 

•  ‘  ■  •  •  •  i  t  r 

contact  with  her  immediate  surroundings. 

For  the  most  part  C.  was  very  seldom  upset  and  remained  very 

i 

pleasant  and  agreeable.  However,  there  were  times  in  which  she 
appeared  very  distant  with  little  association  with  her  environment. 
Perseverative  verbal  activity  would  take  place  at  this  time;  in 
addition  to  somewhat  compulsive  acts,  such  as,  the  placing  and 
replacing  of  her  apple  on  the  same  spot  on  the  table  for  minutes  at 
a  time.  These  phases  occurred  on  a  very  sporadic  basis  and  usually 
would  result  in  lowered  performance. 

C.  seemed  to  enjoy  associations  with  other  individuals  most  of 
the  time.  However,  her  teacher  remarked  that  C.  often  became  over¬ 
excited  and  silly  when  playing  with  other  children.  She  appeared 
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to  be  happy  in  her  interactions  with  her  tutors*  and  would  actively 
seek  out  social  reinforcement  for  correct  responses  by  going  first 
to  one  tutor  to  be  hugged  and  then  to  the  other.  Her  interactions 
with  her  tutors  appeared  to  be  marked  by  some  teasing  behavior.  She 
would  sometimes  hesitate  in  performing  a  behavior  (although  smack¬ 
ing  her  lips  in  anticipation  of  her  ice  cream  treat)  with  a  mis¬ 
chievous  little  grin. 

C.  appeared  fairly  able  to  care  for  herself,  except  in  the 
area  of  dressing.  She  was  toilet-trained  and  could  use  the  bathroom 
facilities  adequately.  She  could  manipulate  her  lunch  pail  and 
thermos  with  only  a  bit  of  difficulty.  She  was,  however,  slow  to 
eat  and  usually  needed  much  coaxing  to  finish  her  lunch.  Her  dress¬ 
ing  skills  were  limited  probably  due  to  the  physical  coordination 
necessary  in  such  tasks. 

At  the  time  C.  was  assessed  at  the  Albert  Guidance  Clinic  in 
1964,  she  was  placed  by  the  Cattell  Infant  Intelligence  Scale  in 
the  high  trainable  or  low  educable  level  of  retardation.  It  would 
appear  from  C.'s  adaptive  behavior  and  language  development  that 
she  probably  was  functioning  at  the  trainable  level. 

Program.  CJs  program  consisted  of  six  target  skills  emphar 
sizing  the  following  of  directions  and  dressing.  Included  in  these 
six  skills  were  two  verbal  skills  that  were  added  after  consulting 
the  pre-program  questionnaire  filled  out  by  C.'s  parents.  The  target 
skills  comprising  C.'s  program  were  (a)  paying  attention  ("Look  at 
me."),  (b)  coming  on  command  ("Come  to  me."),  (c)  putting  on  sweater 
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("Put  your  sweater  on."),  (d)  taking  off  a  sweater  ("Take  your  sweater 
off."),  (e)  naming  objects  from  pictures  ("What  is  this?"),  and  (f) 
answering  "yes"  ("Say  yes.").  (See  Appendix  M  for  C.'s  entire  pro¬ 
gram  in  detail . ) 

Materials.  The  apparatus  and  equipment  used  in  C.'s  tutoring 
program  were: 

1.  Vanilla  ice  cream  -  used  as  primary  reinforcement  for 
correct  behaviors. 

2.  Spoon  and  bowl  -  used  for  handling  of  ice  cream. 

3.  Tissue  paper  -  standard  equipment. 

4.  Sweater  -  a  pullover  sweater  belonging  to  C.  used  in  teach¬ 
ing  her  to  put  on  and  take  off  her  sweater. 

5.  Picture  card  -  a  10  in.  x  10  in.  piece  of  green  cardboard 
divided  into  quarter  sections,  In  each  square  a  colored 
picture,  cut  from  a  magazine,  was  mounted.  The  four  pic¬ 
tures  consisted  of  a  tree,  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  baby.  This 
card  was  used  in  the  naming  exercises. 

Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session 
for  Tutee  C.  Figure  10  presents  a  picture  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  correct  and  incorrect  responses  for  Tu^ee  C.  during  the  tutoring 
program.  During  the  B1  period  the  numbep  of  correct  responses 
appeared  quite  high  while  the  number  of  incorrect  responses  was  also 
relatively  high.  There  was  an  immediate  decrease  in  the  number  of 
incorrect  responses  at  the  beginning  of  the  T1  phase  with  the  number 
of  incorrect  responses  generally  remaining  low  throughout  this  per¬ 
iod.  Although  the  number  of  correct  responses  was  more  varied,  it 
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Tutoring  Session 

FIGURE  10.  NUMBER  OF  CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  C.) 
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maintained  a  level  above  the  number  of  incorrect  responses.  However 
during  T1  phase,  the  number  of  correct  responses  was  lower  than  that 
of  the  B1  period.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  emphasis  on  very 
basic,  simple  skills  during  the  B1  phase.  The  LI  phase  also  did  not 
seem  to  have  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  number  of  correct  responses. 

When  both  food  and  social  reinforcement  were  withheld  during  the 
B2  phase,  there  was  a  general  depression  in  the  number  of  correct 
responses.  However,  the  number  of  incorrect  responses  remained  at  a 

■f 

relatively  stable  low  level.  When  social  reinforcement  was  rein¬ 
stated  into  the  program  (T2  phase),  there  was  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  number  of  correct  responses,  indicating  that  social  reinforce¬ 
ment  was  somewhat  of  a  controlling  factor  in  C.'s  behavior.  The  high 
number  of  correct  responses  attained  during  the  T2  phase  continued 
into  the  T3  phase.  Likewise,  the  number  of  incorrect  responses 
generally  remained  low  throughout  these  two  periods. 

C.  also  displayed  some  maladaptive  behaviors  during  the  B2  per¬ 
iod.  For  instance,  she  appeared  more  aloof  during  this  week.  She 
also  became  extremely  slow  in  eating  and  would  often  throw  her  food 
on  the  floor.  These  disruptive  behaviors  during  the  no-reinforcement 
period  coupled  with  C.  s  obvious  anticipation  of  her  ice  cream  reward 
and  her  active  seeking  out  of  social  reward,  appeared  to  indicate 

that  she  was  in  some  way  controlled  by  the  reinforcements  used  during 
the  tutoring  program. 

In  summary,  Figure  10  indicates  that  the  number  of  correct 
responses  generally  was  higher  than  the  number  of  incorrect  responses. 
The  number  of  incorrect  responses  decreased  steadily  from  a  fairly 
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high  level  during  the  B1  period  to  a  very  low  level  during  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  tutoring  program.  There  was  also  some  indication 
on  this  figure  that  the  behavior  modification  techniques  employed  as 
a  tutoring  device  were  effective  in  controlling  C.'s  behavior. 

Percentage  of  Correct  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session  for  Tutee 

C_.  Although  there  appeared  to  be  many  large  fluctuations  in  the 
percentages  correct.  Figure  11  does  present  a  general  picture  of 
improvement  foC  Tutee  C.  The  numerous  fluctuations  could  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  C.'s  differing  moods  as  previously  described. 

During  the  T1  period  there  appeared  to  be  a  trend  for  C.  to 
respond  correctly  more  often  than  during  the  B1  phase.  In  fact,  all 
the  experimental  phases  were  generally  above  the  B1  phase  in  terms 
of  percentage  correct  with  the  exception  of  the  B2  period.  During 
this  phase  when  both  types  of  reinforcement  were  withheld,  there  was 
a  large  decrease  In  percentage  correct  on  two  of  the  days  during 
this  period.  Likewise,  during  the  T2  phase  when  social  rewards  were 
reinstated  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  again  returned  to  a 
high  level.  These  changes  give  evidence  $s  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  behavior  modification  techniques  employed  as  a  tutoring  device 
throughout  C.'s  program. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  C.  did  benefit  from  the  tutoring 
program  as  indicated  by  an  increase  of  the  percentages  of  correct 
responses.  The  behavior  modification  methods  (especially  social 
reinforcements)  seemed  to  have  aided  in  C.'s  progress  in  that  more 
improvement  was  noted  during  periods  in  which  these  techniques  were 
applied. 
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FIGURE  11.  PERCENTAGE  OF  CORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  C.) 
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Cumulative  Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per 
Tutoring  Session  for  Tutee  C.  On  Figure  12  the  cumulative  number 

:  I  I' 

of  correct  and  incorrect  responses  both  showed  a  simultaneous  in¬ 
crease  throughout  the  B1  period  and  into  the  first  week  of  the  T1 
period.  After  this  first  week  of  treatment  there  followed  an  in¬ 
creased  rate  of  correct  responding,  while  the  rate  of  incorrect  re¬ 
sponding  leveled  off  markedly. 

During  the  B2  phase  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  rate  of 
incorrect  responding  when  both  primary  and  secondary  reinforcements 
were  not  given  for  correct  responses.  When  social  reinforcements 
were  reinstated  into  the  program,  the  rate  of  correct  responding 
again  increased.  There  was  also  a  subsequent  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  incorrect  responding  during  this  phase.  The  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  correct  responding  during  the  no-reinforcement  phase,  and 
the  subsequent  increase  in  the  rate  of  correct  responding  when  social 
reinforcement  was  reinstated  during  the  T2  phase  indicated  that  the 
behavior  modification  techniques  (especially  social  reinforcement) 
employed  were  a  controlling  factor  of  C . 1 s  behavior.  Likewise,  the 
increasing  rate  of  correct  responding  continued  throughout  the  T3 
period. 

Weighted  Percentage  Correct  Per  Week  of  the  Program  for  Tutee  C. 

Six  target  skills  comprised  C.'s  program,  but  not  all  of  them  were 
emphasized  every  week  of  the  tutoring  project.  This  explains  the 
lack  of  data  for  some  of  the  target  skills  during  specific  weeks  of 
the  program.  (See  Appendix  M  for  a  detailed  description  of  the 
target  skills  for  Tutee  C.) 
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FIGURE  12.  CUMULATIVE  NUMBER  OF  CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  C.) 
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1.  "Look  at  me."  For  the  target  skill; "Look  at  me.".  Figure 
13  showed  steady  advancement  during  the  T1  phase  over  the  B1  phase. 

\ ;  '  s 

When  all  reinforcement  was  withheld,  there  appeared  to  be  a  substan¬ 
tial  decrease  in  the  weighted  percentage  correct.  However,  a  return 
to  the  previous  high  level  was  recorded  when  social  reinforcement 
was  reinstated  into  the  program.  A  decrease  in  the  weighted  percen¬ 
tage  correct  was  seen  again  during  T3,  but  the  percentages  remained 
above  the  initial  baseline  level.  Table  R-6  (Appendix  R)  indicated 
that  substep  1  and  2  (out  of  six)  were  emphasized  by  C.'s  tutors. 

2.  "Come  to  me."  Figure  14  for  the  target  skill,  "Come  to 
me.",  showed  a  rather  gradual  increment  in  the  weighted  percentages 
of  correct  responses.  There  did  appear  to  be  a  slight  decrease  in 
weighted  percentages  after  the  B2  period  when  no  reinforcements 
were  given  for  correct  responses.  This  was  followed  by  an  increase 
in  the  weighted  percentages  for  the  T2  and  T3  periods.  Table  R-7 
(Appendix  R)  indicated  that  C.  had  reached  substep  3  (out  of  six) 
of  this  target  behavior  by  the  end  of  the  tutoring  project. 

3.  "Take  your  sweater  off."  Figure  15  indicated  that  this 
target  skill  existed  at  a  very  consistent  level  in  C.,  although 

her  parents  had  indicated  that  they  desired  her  to  learn  this  skill. 
Table  R-8  (Appendix  R)  indicated  that  some  improvement  was  noted 
as  evidenced  by  C.'s  progression  through  the  substeps  of  the  tar¬ 
get  skill.  She  had  initially  been  tutored  at  substep  1,  and  upon 
termination  of  the  program  had  reached  substep  6  (oqt  of  eight). 
Since  there  were  no  data  collected  during  the  B1  and  B2  phases  for 
this  behavior,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the 
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FIGURE  13.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"LOOK  AT  ME."  (TUTEE  C.) 
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FIGURE  14.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"COME  TO  ME."  (TUTEE  C.) 
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FIGURE  15.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"TAKE  YOUR  SWEATER  OFF."  (TUTEE  C.) 
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reinforcement  procedures  used  as  tutoring  technique  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  behavior. 

4.  "Put  yolir  sweater  on."  It  is  difficult  on  Figure  16,  to 
determine  improvements  in  this  target  skill  because  of  the  lack  of 
data  during  the  B1  phase.  However,  Table  R-9  (Appendix  R),  depicted 
some  progression  through  the  substeps  comprising  this  target  skill. 
During  the  first  week  (week  6)  that  C.'s  tutors  emphasized  this  skill 
at  substep  1  through  substep  5.  At  the  end  of  week  8  the  highest 
substep  (8)  for  this  target  behavior  had  been  reached.  There  did 
appear  to  be  some  evidence  that  the  withdrawal  of  reinforcements  had 
some  effect  on  C.'s  behavior;  for  there  was  a  sharp  decrement  in  f;he 
weighted  percentage  correct  after  the  B2  period.  This  trend  was 
immediately  reversed  when  social  reinforcement  was  reinstated  into 
the  program  during  the  T2  phase. 

5.  "What  is  this?"  Figure  17  for  the  target  skill  requiring  C. 
to  name  objects  from  pictures  showed  no  clear  trends  in  the  weighted 
percentage  correct.  In  fact  sporadic  would  best  describe  C.'s 
behavior  on  this  task  (Table  R-10,  Appendix  R).  Since  this  was  a 
verbal  task,  it  could  reflect  the  variation  noted  in  C.'s  verbal 
activities.  C.  would  also  exhibit  some  perseverati ve  verbal  behavior 
by  repeating  one  word  to  all  the  pictures  with  little  regard  to  what 
was  presented  to  her. 

6.  "Say  yes.'1  Very  little  data  were  collected  for  the  target 
skill,  answering  yes,,  as  seen  in  Figure  18.  There  was  an  initial 
improvement  for  the  first  week  of  the  T1  period  over  the  measures  of 
the  B1  phase.  Since  this  target  skill  was  only  composed  of  one 
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FIGURE  16.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"PUT  YOUR  SWEATER  ON."  (TUTEE  C.) 
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FIGURE  17.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
'"WHAT  IS  THIS?"  (TUTEE  C.) 
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FIGURE  18.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"SAY  YES."  (TUTEE  C.) 
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substep,  no  improvement  can  be  noted  by  advancement  through  substeps 
(Table  R-ll,  Appendix  R).  No  other  data  were  collected  until  the 
last  week  of  the  program.  Therefore  there  was  no  information  avail¬ 
able  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  behavior  modification  techniques 
employed  during  the  tutoring  program.  A  weighted  percentage  of  0 % 
was  obtained  during  the  last  week,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  tutoring  in  this  skill  for  the  previous  weeks. 

In  summary,  it  appeared  that  the  weighted  percentages  correct 
for  some  target  skills  showed  a  general  trend  for  improvement  during 
the  tutoring  sessions.  There  was  also  some  evidence  that  the  be¬ 
havior  modification  techniques  did  in  some  way  contribute  to  the 
advancement. 

Both  the  skills  of  paying  attention  and  coming  on  command  showed 
decreases  in  the  weighted  percentage  correct  during  the  no-reinforce¬ 
ment  phase,  and  subsequently  regained  a  high  level  when  social  re¬ 
wards  were  reinstated  into  the  program.  Missing  data  on  the  four 
remaining  target  skills  made  inferring  difficult.  While  there  appeared 
to  be  improvement  on  the  two  skills  of  taking  off  and  putting  on  a 
sweater,  by  progression  through  the  substeps,  nevertheless  the 
evidence  as  to  the  efficacy  of  behavior  management  techniques  is  lacking. 
Putting  the  sweater  on  also  showed  a  decrement  in  weighted  percentage 
correct  when  primary  and  secondary  reinforcements  were  withheld.  The 
two  verbal  skills,  naming  objects  from  pictures  and  answering  "yes," 
indicated  no  trends.  On  the  first  skill,  responses  appeared  random, 
and  on  answering  "yes,"  much  data  were  missing. 
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Progress  Tests  for  Tutee  C.  From  Figure  19  it  appeared  as  if  C. 
had  no  target  skills  that  were  classified  as  learned  skills  before 
the  initiation  of  the  tutoring.  This  pattern  continued  throughout 
the  T1  phase  before  Easter  break.  At  the  termination  of  the  T1  per¬ 
iod,  C.  had  reached  her  peak  performance  with  two  target  behaviors 
being  classified  as  learned. 

There  was  a  subsequent  decrease  in  the  number  of  skills  learned 
when  both  primary  and  secondary  reinforcement  were  taken  out  of  the 
program.  This  level  was  maintained  after  the  T2  phase  when  only 
social  reinforcement  was  used  as  a  reinforcement  for  correct  responses. 
Likewise,  when  both  types  of  reinforcement  were  reinstated  into  the 
T3  phase,  a  decrease  was  noted  instead  of  an  expected  increase  in  the 
number  of  learned  skills.  An  increase  of  one  learned  skill  was  noted, 
however,  after  the  L2  period. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  improvement  over  the 
initial  baseline  measures  in  the  number  of  skills  in  which  C.  could 
perform  the  final  goal  behavior.  The  data  on  this  graph,  however, 
were  inconclusive  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  behavior  modification 
techniques  used  as  a  tutoring  device  in  the  present  study. 

Summary  of  Results  for  Tutee  C.  In  general,  C.'s  results 
indicated  that  there  was  some  general  improvement  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  program,  especially  in  the  skills  involving  follow¬ 
ing  directions  and  dressing.  The  verbal  activities  showed  little 
improvement  and  were  marked  by  what  appeared  to  be  random  responding. 

It  could  be  that  these  target  skills  were  ill-suited  to  C.'s  verbal 
capabilities. 
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Progress  Test 

FIGURE  ]9.  RESULTS  OF  PROGRESS  TESTS.  (TUTEE  C.) 
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C.'s  mother  also  indicated  that  improvement  was  noted  at  home 
in  some  of  the  skills  that  comprised  her  program.  For  instance,  C.'s 
mother  mentioned  on  the  post-program  questionnaire  that  C.  "paid 
more  attention  when  she  was  called,  and  eri joyed  showing  off  when  she 
removed  her  sweater."  C.'s  mother  also  reported  increased  social 
skills  and  a  willingness  on  C.'s  part  to  talk  about  the  tutoring  pro¬ 
gram  at  home. 

The  observation  data  collected  also  seemed  to  bear  evidence 
concerning  the  improvement  of  C.  The  number  of  correct  responses 
appeared  higher  than  the  number  of  incorrect  responses  in  most  tutor¬ 
ing  sessions  (Figure  10).  Likewise,  the  number  of  incorrect  respon¬ 
ses  decreased  steadily  throughout  the  program,  finally  reaching 
a  low  level.  The  only  instance  in  which  the  number  of  correct  re¬ 
sponses  became  lower  than  the  number  of  incorrect  responses  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  phase  when  no  reinforcements  were  given  for  correct  responses. 

The  percentage  of  correct  responses  (Figure  11)  also  depicted  a 
general  increase  throughout  the  program.  The  only  substantial  dec¬ 
rement  in  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  occurred  during  the 
B2  period  when  reinforcement  was  withheld  from  the  program.  The 
percentage  correct  again  climbed  when  social  reinforcement  was  rein¬ 
stated  during  the  T2  phase. 

The  cumulative  number  of  correct  responses  (Figure  12),  like¬ 
wise,  indicated  a  progression  through  the  program.  The  rate  of 
correct  responding  became  gradually  greater  while  the  rate  of  in¬ 
correct  responding  became  quite  low.  A  slight  increase  in  the  rate 
of  incorrect  responding  was  observed  during  the  B2  phase  when  no 
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reinforcements  were  given  for  correct  responses. 

Varying  degrees  of  advancement  through  the  Individual  target 
skills  comprising  C.'s  proqram  wore  evident  (Figures  13,  14, 

15,  16,  17,  18).  Both  the  skills  "Look  at  me"  and  "Come  to  me" 

■  '  .  i 

appeared  to  irriprove  in  terms  of  weighted  percentages  correct.  Al¬ 
though  the  weighted  percentages  correct  remained  high  for  putting  on 
and  taking  off  a  sweater,  advancement  was  noted  by  progression 
through  the  various  substeps  in  the  two  target  behaviors.  The  two 
verbal  skills  of  naming  pictures  and  answering  "yes"  indicated  no 
clear  trends. 

The  skills  "Look  at  me,"  "Come  to  me,"  and  "Put  your  sweater  on" 
all  indicated  that  the  behavioral  principles  used  as  tutoring  method 
were  in  some  way  aiding  C.'s  performance.  For  instance,  in  all 
three  skills  a  decrease  in  the  weighted  percentage  correct  during  the 
B2  phase  was  observed.  This  decrease  in  weighted  percentages  correct 
was  followed  by  a  return  to  the  previous  high  level  when  social  re¬ 
wards  are  reinstated  during  T2.  However,  inference  is  limited  in 
the  case  of  the  two  dressing  skills  because  of  the  absence  of  baseline 
data  (except  on  the  Progress  Tests). 

A  more  global  picture  of  C.'s  progression  through  the  tutoring 
program  was  obtained  by  plotting  the  number  of  target  behaviors  that 
could  be  classified  as  learned  (Figure  19).  The  progress  tests  indi¬ 
cated  that  C.  had  increased  the  number  of  learned  skills  over  the  B1 
phase.  However,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  behavior  modification  techniques  on  this 
graph. 
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In  summary,  C.  did  improve  in  all  aspects  of  the  tutoring  pro¬ 
gram  measured,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  verbal  target  skills. 

There  was  reported  some  generalization  of  several  skills  to  the  home 

..  '  r 

environment.  Supporting  evidence  was  presented  to  substantiate  that 
the  behavior  modification  principles  were  effective  in  controlling 
C.'s  behavior.  Not  only  was  this  observed  by  a  decrease  in  perfor¬ 
mance  during  the  B2  phase  in  almost  all  methods  of  data  presentation, 
but  also  in  C.'s  overt  behavior.  She  enjoyed  her  ice  cream  treat  as 
was  indicated  by  her  smacking  her  lips  in  anticipation,  and  after  per¬ 
forming  a  desired  behavior  she  would  also  actively  seek  out  her  social 
reward  by  hugging  her  tutors.  Moreover,  C.  lapsed  into  some  disrup¬ 
tive  behaviors  during  the  no- reinforcement  phase.  These  behaviors 
,j  -  '  , 

disappeared  when  social  rewards  were  reinstated. 

Case  Study  3:  G. 

Description.  G.  was  8  yrs.  11  mos.  old  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tutoring  program.  He  weighed  44  lbs.  and  stood  3  ft.  9  in.  tall.  G. 
was  diagnosed  as  having  spastic  cerebral  palsy,  with  all  four  limbs 
involved.  His  legs  were  affected  more,  and,  consequently,  he  was 
confined  to  a  wheelchair.  Although  often  slow  and  inaccurate,  G.  had 
fair  manipulatory  skills  with  his  hands,  but  his  movements,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  were  marked  by  spasticity  and  tremors.  His  eyesight  was  also 
poor,  and,  in  consequence,  he  wore  glasses. 

G.  was  able  to  scoot  himself  along  the  floor,  and  he  enjoyed 
playing  on  some  of  the  gymnasium  equipment  with  his  tutors.  His  arms 
appeared  quite  strong,  for  he  was  able  to  propel  himself  in  his 
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wheelchair  and  also  to  open  doors  while  sitting  in  it. 

G.  was  able  to  Express  himself  quite  readily  and  understand  most 
of  what  was  asked  of  him.  Because  of  his  disability,  G.'s  speech  was 
marked  by  a  very  stadcato  rhythm,  which  made  most  of  his  words  very 
clear  and  precisely  enuciated.  A  few  articulation  errors,  common  to 
younger  children,  were  present;  but  on  the  whole  his  language  and 
speech  development  were  relatively  advanced.  He  usually  answered  in 

i  •  ,  '  ' ; 

whole  sentences  and  was  quite  capable  of  initiating  conversations. 
Although  concrete  happenings  were  the  main  topics  of  conversation,  G. 
did  on  occasion  refer  to  more  abstract  matters,  telling  for  instance, 
how  he  felt  about  certain  occurrences.  G.  had  a  good  memory  for 
people's  names  and  could  relate  past  experiences  as  well  as  antici¬ 
pate  future  events. 

Emotionally  G.  appeared  fairly  stable,  for  he  usually  appeared 
quite  happy  and  pleasant  and  was  easy  to  motivate.  He  had  a  well- 
developed  concept  of  social  rules  and  could  anticipate  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  actions.  Similarly,  it  was  possible  to  explain  to  G. 
what  behaviors  were  expected  of  him  and  why  they  were  important. 
Another  salient  characteristic  of  G.  was  his  independence.  He  usually 
refused  any  sort  of  help  in  propelling  his  wheelchair  or  in  opening 
doors.  This  perseverance  pervaded  all  his  actions  almost  to  the 
point  of  apparent  obsti nancy. 

Socially,  G.  was  quite  advanced  in  that  he  could  react  adaptively 
in  social  situations  and  manipulate  other  people.  He  had  extremely 
good  rapport  with  his  tutors  and  appeared  to  enjoy  their  company 
immensely.  His  good  memory  for  names  and  faces  aided  him  in  his 
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social  interactions. 

G.  was  extremely  fond  of  his  father  whose  work  often  required 
him  to  be  away  from  home  for  long  periods  of  time.  G.'s  mood  would 
often  depend  on  where  his  father  was  at  any  time.  For  instance,  he 
would  be  in  an  extreme  state  of  elation  when  his  father  was  to  come 
home  and  very  depressed  when  his  father  had  to  leave  again.  This 
swing  of  moods  would  sometimes  affect  his  behavior  during  the  tutor¬ 
ing  sessions.  Affection  for  his  father  also  appeared  to  affect  G.'s 
home  behavior  in  that  he  was  sometimes  less  independent  at  home  in 
order  to  gain  the  attention  of  his  father. 

Adaptive  self-care  behaviors  existed  at  a  fair  level  in  G., 
although  he  was  limited  by  his  physical  handicap,  he  could  manipulate 
his  food  adequately.  He  was  also  able  to  drink  from  a  cup  if  it  was 
not  too  full,  but  could  not  complete  any  pouring  activities.  Initi¬ 
ally,  G.  was  very  slow  to  eat.  This  tardiness  was  remedied  by  rein¬ 
forcing  him  with  extra  smarties  and  the  promise  of  a  walk  if  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  lunch  on  time.  His  dressing  skills,  although  present,  were 
limited  and  usually  required  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  complete.  G. 
was  adequately  toilet-trained. 

Assessing  G.'s  intellectual  ability  was  a  difficult  matter  in 
that  there  appeared  to  be  discrepancies  among  his  social,  motor  per¬ 
formance,  language,  and  academic  abilities.  His  physical  capabilities 
were  obviously  b£low  the  norm  as  would  be  expected  because  of  his 
physical  handicap.  Likewise,  he  did  not  appear  equal  to  the  norms 
for  certain  verbal  intelligence  test  items  having  to  do  with  number 
concepts,  general  information  and  the  like.  In  fact,  he  did  not 
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appear  to  especially  enjoy  any  activities  of  these  kinds.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  perhaps  somewhat  naiVe  for  a  nine-year-old,  he 
did  have  relatively  good  comprehension  of  social  interactions,  es¬ 
pecially  compared  to  most  of  the  other  children  in  the  school.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  that  in  adaptive,  social,  and  language  behaviors 
G.  was  functioning  at  a  higher  level  than  would  be  expected  in  view 
of  his  school  placement.  His  physical  incapabilities,  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  lack  of  motivation  for  cognitive  and/or  academically- 
oriented  tasks  probably  would  depress  his  score  on  a  standardized 
test  of  mental  ability.  G.  seemed  to  be  functioning  therefore,  both 
on  a  trainable  and  educable  level  (depending  on  what  behaviors  were 
being  assessed)  according  to  the  Adaptive  Behavior  Classification 
System  (described  in  Heber,  1961). 

Program.  G.'s  program  consisted  of  three  self-help  skills  and 
two  basic  academic  skills.  The  two  academic  skills  were  added  by 
G.'s  teacher  because  the  three  self-help  skills  appeared  to  be  in 
G.'s  behavioral  repertoire  while  at  school,  but  were  not  always  pres¬ 
ent  at  home  because  G.  was  seeking  attention  from  his  father.  The 
self-help  skills  were  retained  as  part  of  the  program  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  G.  to  practice  them,  since  he  was  slow  and  inaccurate. 
Therefore,  the  target  skill  included  in  G.'s  program  were  (a)  putting 
on  socks  ("Put  your  socks  on."),  (b)  putting  on  a  sweater  ("Put  your 
sweater  on."),  (c)  washing  and  drying  hands  ("Wa$h  your  hands."),  (d) 
recognizing  numbers  1-10  ("What  number  is  this?"),  and  (e)  telling 
time  ("What  time  is  it?").  (See  Appendix  N  for  G.'s  program  in  detail.) 

Materials.  The  materials  and  apparatus  used  in  G.'s  tutoring 
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program  consisted  of: 

1.  Smart ies  -  small  candies  used  as  primary  reinforcement  for 
correct  responses. 

2.  Tissue  paper  -  standard  equipment. 

|  ?  ■  '  t  ; 

3.  A  pair  of  socks  -  bulky  type,  used  in  teaching  G.  how  to 
put  on  his  socks. 

4.  Sweater  -  pullover  type  owned  by  G. ,  used  in  teaching  G.  how 
to  put  on  his  sweater. 

5.  Small  plastic  tub,  towel,  and  soap-on-a-rope  -  used  in  te 
teaching  G.  how  to  wash  and  dry  his  hands.  The  soap  was  put 
on  a  rope  to  enable  G.  to  wash  his  hands  without  losing  it, 
since  his  spasticity  made  holding  onto  the  soap  very  diffi¬ 
cult. 

6.  Ten,  3  1/2  in.  squares  of  red  cardboard  on  which  were  printed 
the  numbers  1  through  10  (one  number  per  card),  used  in  the 
counting  exercises. 

7.  A  red,  rectangular  (10  in.  x  11  in.)  piece  of  cardboard  on 
which  was  printed  the  face  of  a  clock  with  a  movable  hour 
and  minute  hand,  used  in  teaching  G.  to  tell  time. 

Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session 

for  Tutee  G.  Figure  20  indicated  that  for  the  first  part  of  the  B1 
period  G.  had  a  fair  number  of  correct  responses  with  a  corresponding 
low  number  of  incorrect  responses.  By  checking  the  daily  observation 
records  it  was  discovered  that  the  tutors  ha,d  emphasized  those  self- 
help  skills  that  were  later  found  to  already  be  a  part  of  G.'s  be¬ 
havioral  repertoire. 
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Tutoring  Session 

FIGURE  20.  NUMBER  OF  CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  G. ) 
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During  the  first  week  of  the  T1  period  the  number  of  correct 
responses  was  lower  than  the  number  of  incorrect  responses.  Perhaps 
this  represented  a  more  realistic  description  of  G.'s  capabilities 
than  the  B1  data.  By  the  second  week  of  the  T1  phase  the  number  of 
correct  responses  became  greater  than  the  number  of  correct  responses. 

When  primary  and  secondary  reinforcements  were  withheld  during 
the  B2  phase,  there  was  a  subsequent  decrease  in  the  number  of  cor¬ 
rect  responses  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  incorrect  responses. 
This  decrement  in  the  number  of  correct  responses  only  was  observed 
on  one  day  of  the  B2  phase.  The  rest  of  the  program,  except  for  the 
last  day  of  tutoring,  was  marked  by  a  high  number  of  correct  respon¬ 
ses,  and  a  low  number  of  incorrect  responses. 

A  disruptive  behavior  was  also  noted  during  the  B2  phase  when 
reinforcements  were  withheld  for  correct  responses.  This  was  the 
return  of  G.'s  extremely  slow  eating  patterns.  When  social  rein-* 
forcement  was  reinstated  this  behavior  disappeared  indicating  that 
social  reinforcement  was  in  some  way  affecting  G.'s  behavior,  not  only 
during  the  tutoring  session,  but  also  outside  the  actual  tutoring 
session. 

There  did  seem  to  be  a  general  trend  of  improvement  throughout 
the  program  as  indicated  by  the  number  correct  in  Figure  20.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  correct  responses  during  the  B2  phase  and 
the  increase  of  G.'s  slow-eating  behaviors  during  the  same  phase  gave 
some  evidence  for  the  controlling  factor  of  the  reinforcements  used. 
The  data  seem  to  indicate  that  social  reinforcement  was  more  motivat¬ 
ing  for  Tutee  G.  than  primary  reinforcement. 
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Percentage  of  Correct  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session  for  Tutee 

G_.  The  initial  baseline  measures  as  depicted  in  Figure  21  were  again 
high  in  terms  of  percentages  correct  because  of  the  emphasis  on  simple 
skills.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  percentages  correct  after  the 
first  few  days  of  the  B1  phase  when  more  difficult  skills  were  tutored. 
In  general,  however,  the  percentage  correct  did  become  higher  during 
the  treatment  periods,  indicating  a  pattern  of  improvement  throughout 

.  ’  *  ■  !  :  ,  j 

the  program. 

Again,  evidence  indicating  the  controlling  factor  of  the  rein¬ 
forcement  techniques  on  G.'s  behavior  was  noted  on  Figure  21.  There 
was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  correct  during  the  B2  phase. 
However,  this  decrease  only  was  maintained  for  one  day;  so  results 

i 

were  again  inconclusive.  Another  decrease  in  performance  was  also 
present  during  the  last  week  of  the  tutoring  program. 

Cumulative  Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutor¬ 

ing  Session  for  Tutee  G.  Figure  22  alsp  depicted  a  general  trend  of 
improvement  in  the  rate  of  correct  responding.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  LI  period  during  the  first  treatment  phase  that  the  slope 
of  the  line  representing  the  rate  of  correct  responding  became  notice¬ 
ably  steeper  than  the  slope  of  the  line  representing  incorrect  re¬ 
sponding.  Up  to  that  point  the  rate  of  correct  responding  and  the 
rate  of  incorrect  responding  were  increasing  in  a  parallel  manner. 

During  the  B2  phase  when  no  reinforcements  were  given  for  cor¬ 
rect  responses,  the  rate  of  incorrect  responding  increased,  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  use  of  reinforcement  principles  did  have  an  effect  on 
G.'s  behavior.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  tutoring  program  there 
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Tutoring  Session 

FIGURE  21.  PERCENTAGE  OF  CORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  G.) 
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Tutoring  Session 

FIGURE  22.  CUMULATIVE  NUMBER  OF  CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TITORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  G.) 
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appeared  to  be  an  Increase  in  the  cumulative  number  of  correct  re¬ 
sponses  and  a  decrease  in  the  cumulative  number  of  incorrect  responses 
which  indicated  some  improvement  in  skills  during  the  tutoring  program. 

Weighted  Percentages  Correct  Per  Week  of  the  Program  for  Tutee 

G.  A  problem  of  lack  of  data  was  involved  in  three  of  the  five  tar¬ 
get  skills  comprising  G.'s  tutoring  program.  Since  G.  could  already 
wash  his  hands  and  put  on  his  sweater,  these  skills  were  reserved  for 
practice  only  during  the  administration  of  the  progress  tests.  These 
skills  were  kept  in  the  program  because  the  experimenter  felt  that  G. 
needed  practice  in  these  self-help  behaviors  since  his  spasticity 
limited  his  quickness  in  accomplishing  dressing  skills.  More  drill 
was  needed  in  the  skill  "Put  on  your  socks."  However,  it  was  often 
impossible  to  tutor  or  administer  progress  tests  for  this  target  be¬ 
havior  because  G.  often  wore  braces  which  were  too  cumbersome  to 
remove  easily. 

The  weighted  percentages  correct  for  each  target  skill  follows: 

1.  "Put  on  your  socks."  This  skill  was  only  emphasized  by  the 

tutors  during  week  1  and  week  8.  ( Fojr  this  reason  there  is  no  graph 

representing  these  data.)  In  both  instances  the  weighted  percentage 
was  100%  at  substep  1.  Because  of  the  lack  of  data,  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  improvement  or  the  effects  of  reinforcement  for  this 
target  skill.  (See  Table  R-12,  Appendix  R.) 

2.  "Put  your  sweater  on. 11  There  were  no  data  collected  for 
this  skill  except  during  the  administration  of  the  progress  tests. 

The  progress  tests  indicated  that  G.  had  obtained  the  final  goal 
behavior  for  this  target  skill. 
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3.  "Wash  your  hands."  There  were  no  data  collected  for  this 

skill  except  during  the  administration  of  the  progress  tests.  The 
progress  tests  for  this  target  skill  also  indicated  that  G.  had 
reached  the  final  substep. 

4.  "What  number  is  this?"  Figure  23  presents  the  weighted  per¬ 
centage  of  correct  responses  for  the  target  skill  of  recognizing  the 
numerals  1-10.  It  appeared  that  there  was  little  change  throughout 
the  program  in  this  skill  in  terms  of  weighted  percentages  correct. 

No  significant  decrease  in  the  weighted  percentage  of  correct  respon¬ 
ses  was  noted  when  both  types  of  reinforcements  were  withheld  during 
the  B2  phase,  or  when  only  primary  reinforcements  were  withheld  dur¬ 
ing  the  T2  phase. 

There  was  some  progress  through  the  various  substeps  of  this 
target  skill.  Initial  tutoring  was  emphasized  only  at  substep  1; 
while  upon  termination  of  the  project,  tutoring  was  accomplished 
almost  exclusively  at  substep  3. 

5.  "What  time  Is  it?"  There  did  appear  to  be  a  general  trend 
of  improvement  on  Figure  24  for  the  weighted  percentage  correct  for 
this  target  skill.  G.  progressed  steadily  from  a  very  low  level  to 
a  near  perfect  weighted  percentage  upon  termination  of  the  program. 
Likewise,  Table  R-14  (Appendix  R)  indicated  an  advancement  through 
the  various  substeps  of  the  target  behavior.  All  the  tutoring  during 
the  initial  weeks  were  accomplished  at  substep  1,  while  upon  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  tutoring  project  much  of  it  was  accomplished  at  substep  3. 

There  also  appeared  to  be  some  evidence  that  the  behavior  modi¬ 
fication  techniques  were  effective  in  controlling  this  behavior.  A 
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FIGURE  23.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
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FIGURE  24.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"WHAT  TIME  IS  IT?"  (TUTEE  G.) 
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slight  decrease  in  the  weighted  percentages  correct  was  noted  at  the 
end  of  the  B2  phase  when  both  reinforcements  were  withheld*  The 
weighted  percentages  correct  increased  sharply  when  social  rewards 
were  reinstated  into  the  T2  period. 

In  summary,  the  weighted  percentages  correct  seemed  to  indicate 

improvement  for  only  one  of  the  target  behaviors  -  telling  time. 

i 

Although  the  target  skill  of  recognizing  the  numerals  1-10  did  not 
show  improvement  in  terms  of  weighted  percentages  correct,  there  was 
progression  through  the  various  substeps  of  the  skill.  The  effect  of 
the  behavior  modification  techniques  was  only  evidenced  as  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  weighted  percentages  correct  in  the  telling  of  time 
activities  when  both  types  of  reinforcement  were  withheld  from  the 
program.  Not  enough  data  were  available  to  make  inferences  concern¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  three  self-help  skills  included  in  G.'s 
program. 

Progress  Tests  for  Tutee  G.  Looking  at  a  more  global  picture  of 
G.'s  progress  on  Figure  25,  little  improvement  was  noted.  There  was 
a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  skills  classified  as  learned  after 
the  T2  phase  when  social  reinforcements  were  reinstated  into  the 
program  after  a  period  of  no-reinforcement  (both  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary).  This  indicated  that  reinforcement  (especially  social)  was 
perhaps  effective  in  controlling  G.'s  behaviors. 

The  lack  of  improvement  on  this  figure  is  somewhat  explained  by 
the  fact  that  G.  did  not  reach  any  of  the  final  goal  behaviors  in  the 
academic  skills  tn  his  program.  Although  he  did  exhibit  advancement 
through  the  substep$  comprising  the  academic  skills.  Figure  25  would 
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not  show  such  fine  improvements.  These  results  are  also  somewhat 
confounded  by  the  fact  that  on  many  occasions  the  skill  of  putting  on 
socks  could  not  be  measured  because  G.  was  wearing  braces. 

Summary  of  Results  for  Tutee  G.  Although  some  variation  in  re¬ 
sults  was  observed,  most  of  the  data  indicated  a  general  trend  of 
improvement  for  Tutee  G.  in  the  two  academic  target  skills.  G.'s 
mother  also  stated  that  G.  was  more  willing  to  dress  and  undress  him¬ 
self  at  home.  This  generalization  of  response  to  situations  outside 
the  tutoring  experience  occurred  even  when  emphasis  on  dressing  skills 
was  limited  to  the  administration  of  the  progress  tests. 

■  ?  i 

Figure  20,  depicting  the  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  re¬ 
sponses  per  tutoring  session,  showed  that  for  the  academic  skills  the 
number  of  correct  responses  became  greater  than  the  number  of  incor¬ 
rect  responses.  There  was  also  some  indication  that  the  behavior 
modification  principles  were  effective  in  producing  the  positive 
change  for  G.;  for  his  performance  decreased  when  reinforcement  was 
withheld  during  the  B2  phase.  When  social  reinforcement  was  rein¬ 
stated  into  the  T2  period,  G.'s  performance  increased  to  its  pre¬ 
viously  high  level. 

Likewise,  the  percentages  of  correct  responses  (Figure  21)  in¬ 
creased  during  the  treatment  periods  of  the  program.  A  decrease  in 
the  percentage  correct  was  noted  during  the  B2  phase,  indicating  the 
importance  of  the  reinforcements  used.  The  return  of  high  percent¬ 
ages  correct  during  the  T2  period  when  social  reinforcement  was  rein¬ 
stated  appeared  to  indicate  that  G.  was  more  motivated  by  social 
reinforcement  than  primary  ip  learning  to  recognize  numbers  and 
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tell  time. 

The  cumulative  number  of  correct  responses  generally  was  higher 
than  the  cumulative  number  of  Incorrect  responses  throughout  the 
program.  The  rate  of  correct  and  Incorrect  responding  both  Increased 
at  a  parallel  rate  during  the  T1  phase  before  Easter  break.  After 
the  Easter  break  the  rate  of  correct  responding  increased  markedly, 
while  the  rate  of  incorrect  responding  decreased.  This  pattern 
continued  throughout  the  duration  of  the  tutoring  project,  except 
during  the  B2  phase  when  no  reinforcement  was  given  for  correct  re¬ 
sponses.  During  this  period  there  was  a  increase  in  the  rate  of 
incorrect  responding. 

The  weighted  percentages  correct  indicated  varying  degrees  of 
improvement  (Figures  23,  24).  The  self-help  skills  of  putting  on  a 
sweater  and  washing  hands  were  not  emphasized  during  the  tutoring 
except  during  the  administration  of  the  progress  tests.  More  tutor¬ 
ing  was  needed  on  the  skill  of  putting  on  socks.  However,  since  G. 
often  wore  braces,  training  was  limited  on  this  skill. 

The  performance  on  two  academic  skills  in  G.'s  program  showed 
differential  development.  G.  did  not  seem  to  improve  in  the  skill 
of  recognizing  the  numerals  1  to  10  in  terms  of  weighted  percentages 
correct.  However,  there  was  progression  through  the  various  substep 
levels.  The  skill  of  telling  time  appeared  to  improve  both  in  terms 
of  substep  level  and  the  weighted  percentage  correct.  There  was 
also  a  slight  decrease  on  this  skill  in  terms  of  the  weighted  per¬ 
centage  correct  during  B2  phase  when  both  types  of  reinforcement 
were  withheld. 
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The  progress  tests  (Figure  25)  indicated  little  improvement, 
with  the  exception  of  after  the  T2  phase  when  social  reinforcement 
was  reinstated  into  the  program.  Since  this  figure  could  only  de¬ 
pict  attainment  of  the  final  goal  behavioV',  finer  gains  on  the  two 
academic  skills  were  not  evident. 

Although  G.  did  not  reach  the  final  goal  behaviors  of  the 
academic  skills  during  the  tutoring  program,  some  progress  was  made, 
indicating  that  perhaps  this  method  of  tutoring  had  possibilities 
with  Tutee  G.  He  did  appear  somewhat  under  the  control  of  the  rein¬ 
forcements  used,  as  evidenced  by  a  decrease  in  performance  during 
the  no- reinforcement  phase.  G.'s  objectionable  behavior  of  eating 
extremely  slowly  also  returned  during  the  no-reinforcement  period. 

His  performance  on  the  tutoring  tasks  as  wpll  as  his  behavior  out- 

i! 

side  of  the  tutoring  session  improved  when  social  reinforcement  was 
again  given  for  correct  responses.  The  social  reinforcement,  there¬ 
fore,  appeared  to  be  a  more  effective  reinforcer  in  G.'s  case. 

Case  Study  4:  J. 

'  \ 

Tutee  J.  was  an  8  yr.  1  mo.  old  girl  of  Eskimo  origin  from  the 

Northwest  Territories,  Canada.  She  resided  in  a  foster  home  in 
Edmonton  with  several  other  handicapped  children.  She  was  4  ft.  2 
in.  tall  and  weighed  58  lbs.  Triplegic  spastic  cerebral  palsy, 
affecting  both  legs  and  her  left  arm,  confined  J.  to  a  wheelchair. 
She  also  wore  eyeglasses  to  correct  myopia. 

Because  of  her  disability,  J.  was  not  adept  at  gross  physical 
activities.  However,  she  could  propel  herself  in  her  wheelchair  and 
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had  recently  learned  how  to  stand  on  her  feet,  supported  by  the  sink, 
to  wash  her  hands.  Despite  her  Inability  to  manipulate  objects  with 
her  left  hand,  she  was  fairly  dexterous  with  her  right  hand  and  arm. 
J.'s  teacher  also  reported  that  J.  was  progressing  in  activities 
involving  movement  of  the  arms,  including  catching  and  throwing  a 
ball. 

Language  was  relatively  well  developed  in  J.  (although  not  at 
such  a  high  level  as  Tutee  G.).  J.  was  able  to  understand  every¬ 
thing  that  was  told  to, or  asked  of  her,  provided  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  was  not  at  an  abstract  level.  Her  expressive  language  was  also 
developed  in  that  she  could  initiate  conversation,  relate  previous 
experiences,  and  give  commands  to  other  individuals.  She  was  capable 
of  speaking  in  whole  sentences,  but  would  often  lapse  into  phrases 
of  a  few  words.  Most  of  the  topics  J.  conversed  about  were  concerned 
with  concrete  occurrences  or  objects.  She  would  not  attempt  more 
abstract  subjects  unless  she  was  asked  a  particular  question.  J.'s 
articulation  was  very  immature  for  an  8  yr.  old.  Her  speech  was 
marked  by  many  substitution  and  omission  errors  (Van  Riper,  1963) 
which  often  made  it  difficult  to  understand  her. 

More  than  any  of  the  other  tutees  (with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  G.)  J.  seemed  especially  happy  during  the  tutoring  sessions. 
Although  she  was  often  shy,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the  company  of  her 
tutors  and  would  often  command  them  to  do  small  favors  for  her.  It 
appeared  to  please  her  when  these  little  tasks  were  carried  out  by 
her  willing  tutors.  Living  in  a  home  with  several  other  handicapped 
children  and  being  in  a  classroom  with  8  to  10  other  children,  J. 
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was  probably  not  accustomed  to  individual  attention.  Consequently, 
she  was  highly  motivated  to  please  her  tutors  ahd  was  always  a  well- 
behaved,  pleasant  little  girl. 

Adaptive  self-care  abilities  were  present  at  a  relatively  high 
level  in  J.  Her  eating  skills  were  very  developed.  She  was  also 
thoroughly  toilet-trained  and  could  take  basic  are  of  washing  her¬ 
self  and  combing  her  hair.  Her  dressing  skills  were  a  bit  lower 
because  of  her  spasticity,  but  she  was  able  to  put  on  her  coat  and 
also  hang  it  up.  Although  J.  could  take  care  of  herself  adequately, 
she  would  often  let  others  carry  out  staall  tasks  for  her,  such  as 
helping  her  with  her  coat  or  pushing  her  wheelchair.  This  was 
probably  evidence  of  her  dependency  on  social  interaction.  Poss¬ 
ibly,  she  adopted  a  dependent  role  as  a  device  to  prolong  interaction 
with  others. 

J.'s  intellectual  ability  was  assessed  by  the  experimenter  at 
the  termination  of  the  program  upon  special  request  by  her  teachers. 
The  Standford-Binet  (Form  L-M)  appeared  to  be  the  best  suited  stan¬ 
dardized  intelligence  test  for  J.'s  needs.  The  lack  of  time  limits 
for  most  of  the  performance  items  would  allow  most  tests  to  be 
within  J.'s  ability,  for  she  was  able  to  manipulate  her  right  arm 
and  hand  adequately.  The  results  of  this  test  showed  J.  to  have  an 
IQ  of  57,  that  is  borderline  between  the  trainable  and  educable 
levels  of  mental  retardation.  Since  J.'s  language  and  social- 
adaptive  behaviors  were  fairly  well  developed,  and  since  she  was 
able  to  learn  some  basic  academic  skills  she  appeared  to  fall  in  the 
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educable  category.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  experimenter  that  the 
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IQ  score  was  an  underestimate  of  J.'s  actual  potential.  Her  physi¬ 
cal  handicap,  coupled  with  a  milieu  of  almost  totally  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  children  (both  at  home  aiid  at  school)  prob¬ 
ably  limited  J.'s  experience  enough  to  lower  her  score  on  a  stan¬ 
dardized  IQ  test. 

Program.  Since  J.  did  appear  reasonably  able  to  care  for  her¬ 
self  within  the  limits  of  her  disability  eind  because  specific  skills 
were  not  mentioned  on  the  pre-program  questionnaire,  it  was  decided 
to  concentrate  on  some  very  basic  academic  skills  suggested  by  her 
teacher.  These  included:  (a)  recognizing  the  capital  letters  of 
the  alphabet  ("What  letter  is  this?"),  (b)  recognizing  the  small 
letters  of  the  alphabet  ("What  letter  is  this?'/),  (c)  recognizing 
the  numerals  1-20  ("What  number  is  this?"),  and  (d)  telling  time 
("What  time  is  it?").  (See  Appendix  0  for  J.'s  program  in  detail.) 

Materials.  The  materials  and  apparatus  used  in  J.'s  tutoring 
program  were: 

1.  Small  pieces  of  graham  crackers  and  2%  milk  -  used  as 
primary  reinforcement  for  correct  responses. 

2.  Glass  and  dish  -  used  for  handling  of  primary  reinforcement. 

3.  Tissue  paper  -  standard  equipment. 

4.  Twenty-six,  3  1/2  in.  squares  of  green  cardboard  on  which 
were  printed  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  one 
side  and  the  corresponding  small  letters  on  the  other  side, 
used  in  the  exercises  concerned  with  identifying  the  letters. 

5.  Twenty,  3  1/2  in.  squares  of  red  cardboard  on  which  were 
printed  the  numerals  1-20,  used  in  the  counting  activities. 
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6.  A  red,  rectangular  (10  in.  x  11  in.)  piece  of  cardboard 
on  which  was  printed  the  face  of  a  clock  with  movable  hour 
and  minute  hands,  used  in  the  telling  time  tasks.  On  a 
few  occasions  a  real  alarm  clock  was  used  in  these  activi- 
\  ties. 

3 

Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session 

for  Tutee  J.  Figure  26  indicated  that  J.  already  had  obtained  some 
degree  of  competence  in  the  target  skill  comprising  her  program. 

There  was,  however,  a  slightly  higher  number  of  incorrect  responding 
during  the  B1  phase  as  opposed  to  the  other  experimental  periods  in 
the  program. 

When  both  primary  and  secondary  reinforcement  were  introduced 
into  the  T1  phase,  there  was  a  decrease  both  in  the  number  of  correct 
responses  and  in  the  number  of  incorrect  responses.  After  this 
initial  decrement,  the  number  of  correct  responses  increased  to  the 
previous  high  level,  and  the  number  of  incorrect  responses  continued 
at  a  very  low  level.  Although  there  were  a  few  variations,  this 
pattern  continued  throughout  the  duration  of  the  program  regardless 
of  any  changes  that  were  made  in  the  experimental  conditions. 

It  appeared  from  Figure  26  that  J.  already  exhibited  a  fair 
degree  of  competence  in  her  program.  The  main  indication  of  im¬ 
provement  on  this  graph  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  incorrect 


3 

The  capital  and  small  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  numerals 
from  1  to  20  were  presented  to  J.  in  groups  of  3  and  4, respectively. 
J.  had  to  identify  each  member  of  an  entire  group  before  a  correct 
response  was  scored. 
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FIGURE  26.  NUMBER  OF  CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  J. 
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responses.  No  relevant  evidence  was  obtained  as  to  the  effectiveness 

■  5  '  ‘  .  •'  •  ;  ;  ,  '  •. ;  •  '  L'  J 

of  the  behavior  modification  tutoring  program. 

Percentage  Correct  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session  for  Tutee  J. 

,  !  j , 

Figure  27  likewise  indicated  that  J.,  previous  to  tutoring,  had 
achieved  a  considerable  degree  of  competence  in  the  various  target 
behaviors  adopted  for  her  program.  However,  an  improvement  in  the 
percentage  of  correct  responses  was  noted  throughout  the  program.  A 
general  upward  trend  was  seen  during  the  T1  phase.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  B2  period,  the  fluctuations  in  the  percentage  correct  occurred 
less  often  and  with  less  magnitude.  The  reliability  of  obtaining  a 
correct  response  was  increased  over  the  B1  and  T1  phases. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  J.  did  improve  as  was  evidenced 
by  increasingly  and  consistently  higher  percentages  correct.  How¬ 
ever,  this  improvement  cannot  be  correlated  with  the  use  of  behavior 
modification  techniques,  for  there  was  no  significant  change  in  J.'s 
behavior  patterns  (as  indicated  by  the  percentages  correct)  when 
reinforcements  were  withheld  during  the  B2  and  T2  phases. 

Cumulative  Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutor¬ 

ing  Session  for  Tutee  J.  Figure  28  also  presented  a  picture  of 
general  improvement  for  Tutee  J.  The  cumulative  number  of  correct 
responses  was  consistently  higher  than  the  cumulative  number  of  in¬ 
correct  responses  throughout  the  tutoring  program.  In  fact,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  substantial  difference  between  cumulative  number 
correct  and  cumulative  number  of  incorrect  upon  termination  of  the 
tutoring  project. 
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FIGURE  27.  PERCENTAGES  OF  CORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  J.) 
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FIGURE  28.  CUMULATIVE  NUMBER  OF  CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  J. 
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During  the  B1  phase  both  the  rate  of  correct  responding  and  the 

rate  of  incorrect  responding  Increased,  although  a  higher  rate  of 

,  ,  ,  ' .  ^  .  \  ■ 

correct  responding  was  noted.  During  the  T1  phase  the  rate  of  incor¬ 
rect  responding  levelled  at  a  near-zero  rate,  while  the  rate  of  cor¬ 
rect  responding  continued  to  climb.  This  pattern  was  maintained  for 
the  duration  of  the  program. 

Figure  28  indicated,  therefore,  that  there  was  improvement  on 
the  various  tasks  included  as  part  of  J.'s  program  as  depicted  in 
the  increasing  rate  of  correct  responding  and  the  near-zero  rate  of 
incorrect  responding.  No  evidence  was  observed  to  indicate  that 
the  behavior  modification  techniques  played  an  important  role  in  the 
control  of  J.'s  behavior.  Rates  of  correct  and  incorrect  responding 
appeared  to  remain  relatively  stable  regardless  of  the  experimental 
conditions  in  effect. 

4 

Weighted  Percentages  Correct  Per  Week  for  Tutee  J.  The  weigh¬ 
ted  percentages  correct  for  each  target  skill  comprising  J.'s  pro¬ 
gram  follows: 

1.  "What  letter  is  this  (capitals)?"  Figure  29  indicated  that 
J.  was  already  fairly  accurate  in  this  skill  with  a  baseline  weighted 
percentage  correct  of  70%.  There  was,  however,  a  steady  increase  in 
the  weighted  percentage  correct  during  the  program.  The  tutoring 


4 

Since  J.  was  fairly  advanced  in  all  of  the  target  skills  com¬ 
prising  her  program,  a  correct  response  was  only  scored  when  the 
desired  response  was  obtained  the  first  time  it  was  requested.  Thus, 
she  was  required  to  apswer  at  the  level  of  the  final  goal  behavior 
to  reach  criteria.  All  the  percentages,  therefore,  are  weighted  at 
substep  5  which  was  tne  final  substep  for  all  the  target  skills. 
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FIGURE  29.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"WHAT  LETTER  IS  THIS  (CAPITALS)?"  (TUTEE  J.) 
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program,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  beneficial  to  J.  in  some  way.  No 
evidence  was  available  indicating  the  effectiveness  of  the  behavior 

i  , ,  i  • 

modification  techniques,  foh  there  were  no  marked  changes  in  J.'s 
behavior  on  this  target  skill  when  reinforcements  were  withheld 
(See  Table  R-15,  Appendix  R). 

2.  "What  letter  is  this  (small)?11  Improvements  on  this  target 
skill  were  more  marked,  probably  because  J.  had  less  initial  com¬ 
petence  with  lower-case  letters  than  with  upper-case  letters.  From 
a  level  of  about  56ft  correct  during  the  B1  phase,  J.  increased  to  a 
level  of  about  85ft  correct  during  the  T1  phase  (See  Figure  30). 

This  was  followed  by  a  levelling  period  until  the  end  of  the  T1 

phase  when  J.  improved  steadily  for  the  rest  of  the  program  eventually 
reaching  100ft  (See  Table  R-16,  Appendix  R).  Again  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  reinforcement  techniques  were  responsible  for  this 
improvement. 

j. 

3.  "What  number  is  this?"  There  were  more  fluctuations  in  the 
percentage  correct  for  this  target  skill  as  seen  in  Figure  31.  The 
high  B1  percentage  correct  was  followed  by  a  sharp  decrease  during 
week  1  of  the  T1  period.  However,  a  very  high  level  in  the  per¬ 
centages  correct  was  maintained  throughout  the  duration  of  the  T1 , 

B2,  and  T2  phases.  There  was  another  decrease  in  the  percentage 
correct  during  the  T3  phase,  when  only  a  few  tutoring  sessions  were 
spent  on  this  skill  (See  Table  R-17,  Appendix  R).  Although  there 
were  some  fluctuations  in  her  performance,  J.  appeared  to  be  func¬ 
tioning  at  a  higher  level  than  was  observed  during  the  baseline 
period.  The  reinforcement  techniques  did  not  produce  any 
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FIGURE  30.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"WHAT  LETTER  IS  THIS  (SMALL)?"  (TUTEE  J.) 
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FIGURE  31.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"WHAT  NUMBER  IS  THIS?"  (TUTEE  J.) 
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differential  results  in  performance  on  this  target  skill. 

4.  "What  time  is  it?"  Figure  32  indicated  that  J.  already  had 
this  skill  adequately  as  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  correct 
responses  (See  Table  R-18,  Appendix  R).  Since  it  already  existed  at 
such  a  high  level  of  percentage  correct,  improvement  was  impossible 
to  determine.  It  was  possible  that  J.  was  only  cueing  on  the  numbers 

to  recognize  the  time  and  had  no  real  conception  of  time. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  behavior  modification  techniques  was  also 
inconclusive  since  there  was  no  change  in  J.'s  behavior  on  this  tar¬ 
get  skill  when  the  experimental  conditions  were  altered. 

A  general  pattern  of  advancement  was  noted  in  the  target  skills 
comprising  J.'s  program,  although  many  of  the  skills  were  a  part  of 
her  behavioral  repertoire.  The  greatest  amount  of  improvement  was 
observed  in  identifying  correctly  the  capital  and  small  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Although  there  were  many  fluctuations  in  her  perfor¬ 
mance,  J.'s  ability  to  recognize  the  numerals  from  1  to  20  increased. 
Telling  time  already  existed  at  a  high  degree  of  competence  in  Tutee 
J.,  so  improvement  was  not  observed. 

For  all  four  of  the  target  skills  comprising  J.'s  program  there 
was  no  evidence  that  her  progression  was  due  to  the  behavior  modi¬ 
fication  techniques  as  indicated  by  the  weighted  percentage  correct 
for  each  target  skill.  In  each  instance  there  was  no  change  in  J.'s 
behavior  when  reinforcements  were  withheld.  It  appeared  that  some 
other  motivating  factor  was  effecting  J.'s  progress. 

Progress  Tests  for  Tutee  J.  The  data  of  the  progress  tests  pre¬ 
sented  a  more  global  picture  of  J.'s  advancement  through  her  program 
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FIGURE  32.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"WHAT  TIME  IS  IT?"  (TUTEE  J.) 
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(See  Figure  33).  During  the  B1  phase  none  of  J.'s  target  behaviors 

j 

were  classified  as  learned  skills.  By  the  beginning  of  Easter  break 
during  the  T1  phase  all  four  of  the  skills  on  J.'s  program  were 
classified  as  learned.  After  the  LI  phase  J.  appeared  to  have  lost 
2  of  the  4  skills,  but  they  were  quickly  regained  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  T1  phase. 

When  both  primary  and  secondary  reinforcements  were  withheld, 
J.'s  performance  decreased  to  near  baseline  level  with  only  one 
skill  being  classified  as  learned.  However,  when  social  rewards  were 
reinstated,  J.'s  performance  immediately  increased  to  her  previous 
level.  There  also  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  skills  classified 
as  learned  after  the  L2  phase. 

It  appeared  from  Figure  33,  therefore,  that  a  combination  of 
practice  and  social  reinforcement  were  important  to  J.'s  improvement. 
The  effect  of  practicing  the  various  skills  was  seen  in  the  decrease 
in  performance  after  a  latency  period.  Although  the  effects  of 
social  reinforcement  did  not  appear  to  be  evident  on  the  graphs  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  dally  observation  records,  they  did  appear  when  a 
more  global  measure,  such  as  the  progress  tests,  were  used. 

Summary  of  Results  for  Tutee  J.  Even  though  some  of  the  target 
skills  were  In  J.'s  behavioral  repertoire,  the  data  seem  to  depict 
a  general  picture  of  Improvement.  Figure  26,  representing  the 
number  of  correct  and  Incorrect  responses,  indicated  that  there 
was  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  Incorrect  responses  throughout  the 
program.  Likewise,  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  continued  to 


Increase,  with  fluctuations  occurring  less  often  and  with  less 
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FIGURE  33,  RESULTS  OF  PROGRESS  TESTS.  (TUTEE  J.) 
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magnitude.  From  Figure  28,  it  appeared  that  the  rate  of  correct 
responding  was  significantly  higher  than  the  rate  of  incorrect  re¬ 
sponding  as  represented  by  the  cumulative  number  of  correct  and  in¬ 
correct  responses. 

The  weighted  percentages  correct  (Figures  29,  30,  31,  32)  indi¬ 
cated  varying  degrees  of  progress  for  Tutee  J.  The  greatest  amount 
of  advancement  was  noted  in  the  identifying  of  the  small  and  capital 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  skill  of  recognizing  the  numerals  from 
1  to  20  showed  some  progress  even  though  many  fluctuations  were  noted. 
Telling  time  appeared  to  already  be  a  part  of  J.'s  repertoire,  and, 
consequently,  maintained  a  high  stable  level.  However,  the  experi¬ 
menter  felt  that  J.  was  simply  recognizing  the  printed  numerals  on 
the  clock,  as  opposed  to  understanding  the  concept  of  time. 

The  progress  tests  as  administered  to  J.  also  presented  a 
general  picture  of  improvement.  J.  did  show  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  skills  classified  as  learned  during  the  program.  However, 
there  were  temporary  decreases  after  each  latency  period  indicating 
that  the  actual  drill  and  practice  in  the  various  skills  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  J.'s  performance.  There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  skills  classified  as  learned  during  the  B2  phase  when  no  rein¬ 
forcements  were  given  for  correct  responses.  The  number  of  skills 
learned  returned  to  its  previous  level  when  social  reinforcement 
was  reinstated. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  skills  learned,  as  measured  on 
the  progress  tests  during  the  no-reinforcement  period,  were  the  only 
indications  that  the  behavior  modification  techniques  were  effective 
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in  controlling  J. 's  behavior.  All  the  other  forms  of  data  presenta¬ 
tion  indicated  no  change  in  J.'s  behavior  when  the  experimental 
conditions  varied.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  J.  was  motivated  by 
more  than  the  reinforcements  used  in  the  present  study,  although 
there  was  some  indication  that  social  rewards  did  play  a  part  in  her 

improvement.  From  the  data  and  J.'s  observed  behavior  it  seemed 

i 

that  J.'s  continued  improvement  was  due  in  part  to  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  skill  and  the  one-to-one  teaching  arrangement.  It  seemed 
possible  that  J.  was  in  some  way  intrinsically  reinforced  for  learn¬ 
ing  the  skills  in  her  program.  Since  J.  was  eager  to  socialize  the 
mere  participation  in  the  tutoring  program  could  have  been  sufficient 
to  maintain  motivation. 

The  post-program  questionnaire  completed  by  J.'s  parent  also 
indicated  some  advancement  during  the  tutoring  project.  Although  no 
specific  target  skill  showed  improvement  at  home,  J.'s  foster  mother 
reported  that  there  was  progress  in  school  work.  She  also  stated 
that  J.  appeared  to  benefit  emotionally  from  the  tutoring  program 
in  that  she  was  more  self-assured. 

Case  Study  5:  L. 

L.  was  a  7  yr.  6  mos.  old  girl  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
She  weighed  43  1/2  lbs.,  and  stood  3  ft.  3  1/2  in.  tall.  She  was 
diagnosed  as  having  spastic  cerebral  palsy;  and,  although  all  four 
of  her  limbs  were  involved,  her  legs  were  the  most  affected.  She 
could  scoot  herself  along  the  floor,  and  was  learning  to  walk  with 
the  aid  of  braces  and  crutches.  Her  main  method  of  locomotion  while 
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attending  the  tutoring  sessions  was  by  means  of  a  small  low  chair 
with  large  wheels. 

Due  to  her  phsyical  handicap  L.  was  not  observed  in  very  many 
physical  activities.  However, she  appeared  fairly  strong  as  was 
evidenced  by  her  ability  to  lift  herself  out  of  her  chair  and  to 
support  her  weight  on  crutches.  Because  of  her  handicap  L.'s  fine 
motor  dexterity  was  also  lower  than  could  be  expected  for  a  normal 
7  yr.  old  (Espenchade  &  Eckert,  1967). 

Receptive  language  in  L.  existed  at  a  relatively  high  level. 

She  seemed  at  all  times  aware  of  her  environment  and  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  her.  Although  it  was  reported  that  L.  had  a  considerable 
expressive  language  at  home,  speech  was  practically  non-existent  at 
school.  In  the  classroom  L.  would  sometimes  use  a  loud  whisper  to 
voice  her  wants.  However,  even  this  behavior  was  not  observed  during 
the  tutoring  sessions.  The  only  verbal  attempts  noted  were  lip 
movements  in  response  to  some  question,  or  request  to  imitate.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  tutoring  sessions  there  was  no  spontaneous  vocalizations 
made  by  L.  Any  sort  of  attempt  to  talk  or  whisper  usually  had  to 
be  elicited  with  much  prompting.  L.'s  teacher  reported,  however, 
that  L.  could  use  speech  in  meaningful  ways,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
school  term  L.'s  teacher  stated  that  she  had  managed  to  elicit  some 
meaningful  speech  from  L. 

L.  seemed  to  enjoy  other  children,  but  would  never  actively 
join  in  their  activities.  She  always  would  watch  and  laugh  from 
the  sidelines,  but  make  no  attempt  to  join  into  any  game.  A  psycho¬ 
logical  report  in  June,  1971,  stated  that  L.  displayed  some  signs  of 
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negativism  during  the  assessment.  There  did  appear  to  be  some  evi¬ 
dence  for  this  statement  in  that  L.  seemed  sometimes  more  motivated 
by  negative  attention  than  by  positive. 

Although  L.  was  capable  of  many  activities  she  would  often  feign 
helplessness  to  gain  attention.  For  instance,  she  would  often  wheel 
her  chair  into  a  wall,  remaining  there  as  long  as  she  had  an  audience. 
When  this  behavior  was  ignored  she  would  back  out  her  chair  and  con¬ 
tinue  with  other  activities.  L.  would  also  take  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  eat  her  lunch.  Attempts  to  apply  positive  reinforcement 
did  not  seem  to  affect  this  behavior,  nor  did  any  other  type  of 
technique,  such  as  removing  her  from  the  table  or  removing  her  lunch. 
It  appeared  from  many  of  L.'s  behaviors,  that  she  lacked  social 
maturity.  She  was,  however,  cooperative  throughout  the  tutoring 
sessions. 

In  adaptive  behaviors,  as  compared  with  other  children  in  the 
school,  L.  was  fairly  well  advanced.  She  was  quite  adept  at  moving 
herself;  and,  although  extremely  slow,  she  was  capable  of  supporting 
herself  and  walking  on  crutches.  She  was  totally  toilet-trained, 
and  could  also  manipulate  her  lunch  adequately.  She  also  appeared 
to  have  some  dressing  skills,  but  she  had  difficulty  in  tasks  re¬ 
quiring  fine  motor  ability. 

L.'s  intellectual  ability  was  assessed  in  June,  1971.  However, 
the  assessment  was  inconclusive  due  to  L.'s  refusal  to  answer  and 
negativistic  behavior.  She  was  tentatively  placed  in  the  moderate 
range  of  mental  retardation.  This  classification  did  seem  to  best 
describe  L.'s  functioning  in  terms  of  socio-emotional  and  intellectual 
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behavior.  However,  if  the  claim  that  she  possessed  considerable 
language  competence  were  to  be  accepted  (not  exhibited  at  school), 
the  categorization  of  "trainable"  could  have  been  an  underestimation 
of  L. ' s  potential . 

Program.  In  light  of  L.'s  ability  and  after  consulting  the 
pre-program  questionnaire  answered  by  her  parents,  it  was  decided 
that  L.'s  program  should  concentrate  on  dressing  skills  with  an 
emphasis  on  fine  motor  tasks,  and  also  on  vocal  verbal  behaviors. 

The  skill  of  paying  attention  was  added  because  L.  often  would  look 
away  from  the  person  addressing  her.  Therefore,  the  target  behaviors 
included  as  part  of  L.'s  program  were  (a)  paying  attention  ("Look 
at  me."),  (b)  putting  on  her  sweater  ("Put  your  sweater  on."),  (c) 
unbuttoning  ("Unbutton  your  sweater."),  (d)  buttoning  ("Button  your 
sweater."),  and  (e)  vocal  verbal  behaviors  ("Speak  louder.").  (See 
Appendix  P  for  L.'s  entire  program  in  detail.) 

Materials .  The  apparatus  and  materials  used  in  L.'s  tutoring 
program  consisted  of: 

1.  Smarties  -  small  candies  used  as  primary  reinforcement  for 
correct  responses. 

2.  Tissue  paper  -  standard  equipment. 

3.  Sweater  -  a  pullover  type  (belonging  to  Tutee  C.),  used  in 
teaching  L.  to  put  on  her  sweater. 

4.  Sweater  with  buttons  -  a  sweater  with  somewhat  larger 
buttons  and  buttonholes  used  fn  the  unbuttoning  and  button¬ 
ing  exercises  (obtained  from  school's  lost  and  found). 
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5.  Cassette  tape  recorder  -  used  in  two  of  L.'s  tutoring 
sessions  to  obtain  a  reliability  count  on  her  vocal  ver¬ 
bal  izations . 

Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session 

for  Tutee  L.  Figure  34  presented  a  general  impression  of  constant 
flux  between  the  number  of  correct  responses  and  the  number  of  in¬ 
correct  responses.  No  clear  trends  were  indicated  on  this  data 
presentation.  It  did  appear,  however,  that  for  the  most  part  the 
number  of  correct  responses  remained  higher  than  the  number  of  in¬ 
correct  responses. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  tutors  only  emphasized  the  target 
skill  "Look  at  me"  during  the  B1  phase,  the  number  of  correct  re¬ 
sponses  was  quite  high.  When  other  more  difficult  behaviors  were 

i 

tutored  during  the  T1  phase,  L.'s  performance  was  lowered  and  was 
probably  more  representative  of  L.'s  ability.  There  was,  however, 
much  fluctuation  between  the  number  of  correct  responses  and  incor¬ 
rect  responses.  During  the  return  to  baseline  conditions  the  re¬ 
sponse  pattern  changed  in  that  the  number  of  correct  responses  be¬ 
came  slightly  lower  with  fewer  day-to-day  fluctuations.  The  same 
pattern  was  noted  for  the  number  of  incorrect  responses.  It  was 
during  that  T2  and  T3  phases  that  the  number  of  incorrect  responses 
became  very  low  (near  zero)  and  stable.  Likewise,  the  number  of 
correct  responses  became  relatively  high  with  only  a  few  variations. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  there  was  some  improvement  in 
L.'s  performance  in  terms  of  the  number  correct.  This  improvement 
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FIGURE  34.  NUMBER  OF  CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  RESPONSES  PER  TUTORING  SESSION.  (TUTEE  L.) 
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was  particularly  observable  during  the  last  two  experimental  phases 
(T2  and  T3).  During  the  other  phases  the  number  correct  and  incor¬ 
rect  responses  were  constantly  varying  in  relation  to  one  another, 
although  the  number  of  correct  responses  remained  generally  higher 
than  the  number  of  incorrect  responses. 

There  appeared  no  concrete  evidence  in  L.'s  results  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  behavior  modification  principles  used  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  study.  However,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  of  correct  responses 
during  the  no-reinforcement  phase  and  a  very  marked  increase  in  L.'s 
performance  during  the  T2  and  T3  phases  (when  Social  rewards  only, 
and  social  and  food  rewards,  respectively,  were  reinstated).  The 
lack  of  rewards  during  the  B2  phase  perhaps  Motivated  improved  per¬ 
formance  on  L.'s  part  when  the  rewards  were  reinstated.  In  other 
words,  reinforcement  had  only  a  slightly  motivating  effect  on  L. 
before  the  return  to  baseline  conditions.  It  could  be  hypothesized 
that  when  the  reinforcement  was  removed,  L.  perceived  that  the  re¬ 
wards  were  truly  under  the  control  of  the  tutors.  Consequently  she 
may  have  been  more  motivated  to  acquire  them  during  following  sessions. 

Percentage  of  Correct  Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session  for  Tutee 

IL.  Figure  35  presenting  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  indi¬ 
cated  two  clear  trends:  (a)  the  steady  increase  of  the  percentages 
correct  over  the  duration  of  the  program,  and  (b)  the  reduction  of 
the  magnitude  of  large  variations  in  the  percentages  correct  as  the 
elicitation  of  desired  responses  became  more  and  more  reliable. 

Both  these  trends  were  indications  that  L.  did  show  some  progress 
during  the  tutoring  program. 
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A  very  hi qh  percentage  correct  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  B! 
phase  was  noted.  This  was  probably  again  due  to  the  emphasis  placed 
on  simple  skills  during  this  phase.  The  last  few  days  of  the  B1 
period  probably  more  accurately  described  L.'s  functioning.  The  T1 
phase  was  marked  by  large  fluctuations  in  the  percentage  correct. 

These  variations  became  less  marked  during  the  B2  and  12  phases, 
until  in  the  T3  phase  there  were  essentially  no  fluctuations, with 
the  percentage  of  correct  responding  reaching  a  high,  stable  level. 

Therefore,  L.  did  show  improvement  in  terms  of  percentages  of 
correct  response.  A  decrement  in  the  magnitude  of  variations  also 
indicated  that  correct  responses  were  being  elicited  more  reliably. 
There  was  again  no  solid  evidence  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the 
reinforcement  principles  as  a  tutoring  technique.  However,  L.  s 
performance  did  increase  during  the  T2  and  T3  phases  when  social  and 
then  social  and  primary  reinforcements,  respectively  were  reinstated, 
after  a  period  of  no- reinforcement. 

Cumulative  Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses  Per  Tutor¬ 

ing  Session  for  Tutee  L.  Figure  36  depicted  a  general  trend  of 
improvement  for  Tutee  L.,  with  the  rate  of  correct  responding  being 
consistently  higher  than  the  rate  of  incorrect  responding.  The  rate 
of  correct  responding  increased  thrpughout  the  program  while  the 
rate  of  incorrect  responding  gradually  plateaued  at  a  near-zero 

level . 

The  lines  representing  both  the  cumulative  number  of  correct 
and  incorrect  responses  generally  increased  during  the  B1  phase. 
However,  during  T1  and  B2  only  the  rate  of  correct  responding 
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increased,  while  the  rate  of  incorrect  responding  maintained  a  near¬ 
zero  level.  Durihg  the  T2  phase  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
rate  of  correct  responding,  followed  by  an  even  steeper  climb  in 
the  rate  of  correct  responding  during  the  T3  phase.  The  rate  of 
incorrect  responding  maintained  its  zero  level  during  these  two 
phases. 

This  was  the  only  evidence  on  Figure  36  that  the  behavior  modi¬ 
fication  techniques  had  any  type  of  control  over  L.'s  behavior. 
Although  there  was  no  decrement  in  performance  when  reinforcements 
were  withheld  from  the  program,  a  marked  change  in  behavior  was  noted 
when  social  and  primary  rewards  were  reinstated.  It  was  possible 
that  L.'s  behavior  did  not  come  under  the  control  of  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  until  she  realized  they  could  be  taken  away. 

Weighted  Percentages  Correct  Per  Meek  of  the  Program  for  Tutee 

L_.  The  weighted  percentages  correct  for  each  of  the  target  skills 
in  L.'s  program  follows: 

1.  "Look  at  me."  Figure  37  indicated  that  this  target  skill 
was  already  a  part  of  L.'s  behavioral  repertoire.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  an  improvement  over  the  B1  period  as  indicated  by  the 
weighted  percentages  correct.  In  Table  R-19  (Appendix  R)  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  better  indicated  by  advancement  through  the  various  substeps 
(from  substep  1  to  the  highest  substep,  6).  Not  enough  data  existed 
to  determine  the  effects  of  the  behavior  modification  techniques  on 
this  particular  skill. 

2.  "Put  your  sweater  on."  Figure  38  indicated  that  there  was 
an  actual  decrement  in  performance  on  this  self-help  skill.  During 
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FIGURE  37.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"LOOK  AT  ME."  (TUTEE’L.)  i 


Weighted  Percentage  Correct 
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FIGURE  38. 


WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"PUT  YOUR  SWEATER  ON."  (TUTEE  L.) 
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week  3  1/2  a  weighted  percentage  correct  df  100%  was  noted  for  Tutee 
L.  for  substeps  1,  2,  and  3,  out  of  eight  substeps  (See  Table  R-20, 

i  i  .  ■ 

Appendix  R).  However,  during  weeks  6  and  7,  percentages  of  around 
50%  were  recorded,  This  decrement  in  weighted  percentages  correct 
could  be  due  to  the  long  time  delay  between  the  weeks  In  which  this 
skill  was  tutored.  Again  nothing  can  be  said  concerning  the  behavior 
modification  techniques  for  this  skill. 

3.  "Unbutton  your  sweater."  Figure  39  depicted  some  improve¬ 
ment  on  this  skill.  There  was  a  marked  Increase  in  the  weighted 
percentages  correct  during  the  T1  phase  over  the  B1  period.  The 
weighted  percentages  correct  maintained  a  high  level  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  weeks  in  which  this  skill  was  tutored.  Table  R-21  (Appendix  R) 
also  showed  some  degree  of  progression  through  the  various  substeps, 
with  substep  3  (out  of  7)  being  reached  upon  termination  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable  difference  in  per¬ 
formance  for  this  target  skill  during  the  B2  phase  when  no  reinforce¬ 
ment  was  given  for  correct  responses. 

4.  "Button  your  sweater."  There  is  no  figure  depicting  data 
for  this  target  behavior  because  it  was  only  emphasized  during  one 
week  of  the  program.  During  this  week  a  weighted  percentage  correct 
at  substeps  1  and  2  was  found  to  be  33%  (Table  R-22,  Appendix  R). 

This  skill  appeared  very  difficult  for  L.  to  accomplish,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  was  not  emphasized  until  some  progress  was  made  in  the  un¬ 
buttoning  exercises.  After  attempting  tutoring  in  buttoning  during 
week  7,  it  still  seemed  too  difficult  and  was  not  tutored  for  the 
remainder  of  the  program. 
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FIGURE  39. 


WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"UNBUTTON  YOUR  SWEATER."  (TUTEE  L.) 
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5.  “Speak  louder.11  The  target  skill  of  obtaining  vocal  verba¬ 
lizations  did  show  signs  of  Improvement  as  Indicated  by  the  weighted 
percentage  correct  (Figure  40).  The  B1  and  T1  (before  Easter  break) 
phases  were  relatively  similar  In  weighted  percentage  correct.  There 
was  a  marked  increase  In  the  weighted  percentages  correct  after  the 
T2  phase  when  social  reinforcement  was  reinstated  Into  the  program. 
This  high  level  was  maintained  throughout  the  T3  phase  when  both 
types  of  reinforcement  were  used.  Table  R-23  (Appendix  R)  also  indi¬ 
cated  improvement  by  means  of  advancement  through  the  substeps  com¬ 
prising  her  program.  Again  there  was  no  concrete  evidence  that  the 
behavior  modification  techniques  were  an  effective  tutoring  method. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  program  L.'s  responses  were  tape 
recorded  for  two  tutoring  sessions  dealing  with  the  target  skill 
"Speak  louder."  A  reliability  check  was  taken  by  the  experimenter 
to  determine  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected  by  her  two  tutors. 
Out  of  a  total  of  47  responses  during  the  two  sessions,  the  tutor 
and  the  experimenter  agreed  70.2%  of  the  time  that  L.'s  response 

5 

could  be  heard.  The  tutors,  therefore  were  fairly  reliable  in  the 
recording  of  responses  for  this  target  skill. 

In  summary,  L.  showed  improvement  in  three  of  the  target  skills 
in  her  program.  The  first  skill  "Look  at  me,"  although  present 
prior  to  tutoring,  showed  a  trend  toward  improvement  in  terms  of 
weighted  percentage  of  correct  responses.  Advancement  in  this  skill 


5 

A  disagreement  was  scored  if  a  response  was  classified  (either 
right  or  wrong)  differently  by  each  recgrder  and/or  if  there  was  not 
a  consensus  as  to  whether  a  response  actually  occurred. 
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FIGURE  40.  WEIGHTED  PERCENTAGES  CORRECT.  TARGET  SKILL 
"SPEAK  LOUDER."  (TUTpE  L.) 
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was  especially  marked  in  the  progression  through  the  various  sub¬ 
steps.  A  definite  upward  trend  in  the  weighted  percentage  of  correct 

i 

responses  was  also  indicated  in  the  skill  of  unbuttoning.  Again, 
there  was  some  progression  through  the  substeps  for  this  behavior. 

The  skill  of  verbalizing  vocally  showed  marked  improvement  both  in 
weighted  percentage  of  correct  responses  and  progression  through  sub¬ 
steps,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  tutoring  program. 

There  was  no  improvement  noted  for  the  skills  "Put  your  sweater 
on"  and  "Button  your  sweater."  In  fact,  the  skill  of  putting  on  a 
sweater  showed  an  actual  decrement  during  the  program,  perhaps  due 
to  long  time  delays  between  tutoring  sessions  emphasizing  this  skill. 
The  target  skill  of  buttoning  was  found  to  be  too  difficult  for  L. 

In  conseguence,  it  was  not  emphasized  during  the  tutoring  sessions. 

The  evidence  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  behavior  modification 
techniques  employed  in  the  present  study  was  inconclusive.  Certain 
skills  were  not  tutored  during  some  of  the  experimental  conditions 
which  makes  inference  difficult.  In  instances  where  data  were  avail¬ 
able,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  decrement  of  correct  responding 
during  the  return  to  baseline  conditions.  However,  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  correct  responding  on  a  number  of  the  measures 
when  social  reinforcement  was  reinstated,  after  being  withheld  during 
the  B2  phase. 

Progress  Tests  for  Tutee  L.  Figure  41  indicated  that  there  was 
no  major  improvement  in  the  classification  of  target  skills  as 
learned.  L.  appeared  to  show  fine  improvements  in  the  various  skills, 
but  was  able  to  reach  criterion  on  only  one  target  skill  ("Look  at 
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Progress  Test 

FIGURE  41.  RESULTS  OF  PROGRESS  TESTS. 
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me.").  There  was  an  addition  of  one  skill  learned  ("Speak  louder.") 
after  the  L2  phase.  The  acquisition  of  this  still  was  probably  due  to 
a  combination  of  the  improvement  obtained  during  the  last  weeks  of 
the  tutoring  program,  and  the  fact  that  L.'s  teacher  concentrated  on 
this  behavior  during  the  L2  phase. 

Summary  of  Results  for  Tutee  L.  It  appeared  that  on  most  mea¬ 
sures  L.  did  improve  during  the  tutoring  program.  The  number  of 
correct  responses  (Figure  34)  increased  over  the  number  of  incorrect 
responses  especially  during  the  last  two  experimental  conditions. 
Likewise,  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  (Figure  35)  increased 
during  the  tutoring  treatment,  with  fluctuations  occurring  less  often 
and  with  less  magnitude.  This  indicated  that  correct  responses  were 
being  elicited  on  an  increasingly  reliable  basis  as  the  program  pro- 
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gressed.  The  cumulative  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses 
(Figure  36)  was  also  illustrative  of  improvement,  with  the  rate  of 
correct  responding  becoming  relatively  high,  while  the  rate  of  in¬ 
correct  responding  approached  zero. 

The  weighted  percentages  correct  measure  (Figures  37,  38,  39,  40) 
revealed  varying  degrees  of  progress  toward  the  target  skills  in  L.'s 
program.  The  skill  of  paying  attention  advanced  not  only  in  the 
weighted  percentages  correct,  but  also  in  progression  through  the 
substeps  comprising  the  target  skill.  The  same  pattern  was  noted 
for  the  target  skill  of  unbuttoning.  The  most  progress  was  made  in 
the  skill  of  teaching  L.  to  speak  so  she  could  be  heard  instead  of 
her  usual  indistinct  whimpering.  This  skill  showed  improvement  both 
in  terms  of  weighted  percentage  of  correct  responses  and  in  progression 
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through  the  substeps  comprising  the  skill.  Again  the  greatest  amount 
of  improvement  wa^  ndted  during  the  T2  and  T3  phases  when  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  reinstated,  after  a  period  of  no-reinforcement. 

Only  the  skills  of  putting  on  a  sweater  and  buttoning  did  not 
improve  during  the  tutoring  sessions.  The  skill  of  putting  on  a 
sweater  showed  a  decrement  in  weighted  percentage  of  correct  respon¬ 
ses  which  was  probably  due  to  the  long  time  delay  between  sessions 
in  which  this  skill  was  tutored.  The  skill  of  buttoning  was  only 
tutored  during  one  week,  because  it  was  found  to  be  too  difficult 
for  Tutee  L. 

The  progress  tests,  representing  the  number  of  target  skills 
classified  as  learned  indicated  no  improvement  throughout  the  tutor¬ 
ing  project.  An  addition  of  one  skill  was  made  after  the  L2  phase 
probably,  in  part,  due  to  L.'s  teacher  emphasizing  the  skill  during 
the  latency  period.  The  progress  tests  were  unable  to  detect  fine 
improvements  in  the  target  skill  because  they  only  measured  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  final  goal  behavior. 

An  interesting  pattern  was  noted  in  most  of  the  forms  of  data 
collection  for  Tutee  L.  This  was  the  accelerated  pace  of  improve¬ 
ment  noted  during  the  last  two  experimental  phases.  Although  L.'s 
behavior  changed  little  when  reinforcements  were  removed  from  the 
program,  she  showed  much  progress  when  social  rewards  were  reinstated 
into  the  T2  phase.  Even  greater  Improvement  was  noted  when  both 

,  ,  *  •  .i 

types  of  reinforcement  (social  and  primary)  were  given  for  correct 
responses  during  the  T3  period.  Although  this  increase  in  perfor¬ 
mance  could  be  attributed  to  maturational  factors,  the  fact  that  the 
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increase  was  so  marked  suggested  that  the  change  in  experimental 
procedures  was  a  possible  cause.  An  explanation  for  this  phenomenon 
could  be  that  the  B2  phase  was  not  long  enough  to  extinguish  the  be¬ 
havior  patterns  established  during  the  T1  period.  Thus,  when  rein¬ 
forcements  were  reinstated  during  the  T2  and  T3  phases,  L.  displayed 
improvement  because  of  the  sudden  change  in  reinforcement  contin¬ 
gencies.  Another  explanation  for  this  behavior  could  be  that  L.  was 
not  really  under  the  control  of  the  reinforcements  until  she  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  they  could  be  taken  away,  and,  consequently  she  was  more 

motivated  to  work  for  reinforcements  when  these  were  reinstated. 

It  appeared  possible  that  L.  did  benefit  in  some  ways  from  the 
tutoring  experience,  although  in  many  tutoring  situations  her  be¬ 
havior  was  unpredictable.  Her  mother  reported  that  L.  improved  in 
dressing  skills  during  the  program,  and  also  stated  that  she  bene¬ 
fited  socially.  It  was  the  opinion  qf  the  experimenter  that  the 
addition  of  negative  reinforcement  techniques  into  L.'s  program  might 
have  been  beneficial,  especially  in  teaching  her  to  speak  out  loud. 
Her  whispering  behavior  was  quite  strong,  possibly  due  to  the  inter¬ 
mittent  reinforcement  (attention)  that  she  was  receiving. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
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RESULTS:  GENERAL 


Reliability  Checks 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assess  the  reliability  of  the  data 
collected  by  the  sixth  grade  tutors.  This  was  accomplished  by  having 
the  assistants  count  the  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses 
per  tutoring  session  and  compare  their  results  with  those  of  the 
sixth  grade  girl  who  served  as  tutor  (See  Appendix  H  for  Reliability 
Check  Form).  Every  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  reliability  check 
on  each  of  the  sixth  grade  tutors  twice  during  the  tutoring  program. 
However,  due  to  absences  one  tutor  was  checked  only  once  and  another 
was  checked  three  times.  A  total  of  twenty  reliability  checks  were 

*  r 

taken. 

6 

A  percentage  of  agreement  was  determined  for  the  twenty  reli¬ 
ability  checks  (S§e  Table  3). 

Table  3 

Percentage  of  Agreement  for  Reliability  Checks 


■  — —  y  1  - i  - f— '  ■  —  ■  ■  ■■  --  -- 

Number  of  Agreements  457 

Number  of  Disagreements  13 

Total  Number  of  Opportunities  to  Agree  470 

Percentage  of  Agreement  97.2 


^A  disagreement  was  scored  if  a  response  was  classifed  (either 
right  or  wrong)  differently  by  each  recorder  and/or  if  there  was  not 
a  consensus  as  to  whether  a  response  actually  occurred. 
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From  Table  3  it  can  be  seen  that  the  counter  and  the  experi¬ 
menter's  assistants  agreed  97.2%  of  the  t^me.  This  indicated  that 
there  was  a  very  high  degree  of  agreement  between  the  assistants  and 
the  counters.  In  other  words,  these  data  gave  evidence  to  indicate 
that  in  the  present  study,  the  sixth  grade  tutors  were  capable  of 

I  ] 

accurate  observations  and  recording  of  the  behavior  of  the  tutees 
during  the  daily  tutoring  sessions.  However,  reservations  must  be 
made  in  interpreting  these  results.  The  physical  arrangement  of  the 
tutoring  compartments  made  it  difficult  fdr  the  checkers  and  the 
tutors  to  record  their  results  in  isolation  from  one  another.  Thus, 
the  fact  that  the  checker  and  the  tutors  were  never  out  of  eyesight 
of  each  other  could  account  for  some  of  the  high  degree  of  agreement. 

Behavior  Modification  Tests 

Four  tests  dealing  with  the  principles  of  behavior  modification 
and  specific  tutoring  techniques  (See  Appendix  E)  were  administered 
to  the  ten  tutors  during  their  training  and  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  actual  tutoring.  These  tests  were  again  administered  to 
the  tutors  upon  termination  of  the  program  to  determine  if  the  tutor¬ 
ing  experience  would  significantly  increase  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  behavior  modification  principles. 

Table  4  presents  the  mean  scores  of  each  tutor  for  the  behavior 
modification  test  for  the  pre  and  post  conditions.  A  Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs,  sign-ranks  test  (Ferguson,  1966)  was  calculated  for 
the  data  to  determine  if  a  significant  difference  in  scores  existed 
between  the  pre-test  and  post-test.  The  value  of  j_  was  found  to 
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be  equal  to  1.5  which  for  an  N  =  9^  was  significant  for  a  two-tailed 
test  at  the  .01  level. 

Table  4 

( 

Mean  Scores  for  Each  Tutor  on  the  Behavior  Modification 
Tests  for  the  Pre  and  Post  Conditions 


Tutor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

8 

9 

10 

Pre-test 

Means 

3.37 

2.81 

3.50 

2.63 

2.63 

2.25 

4.25 

2.88 

2.13 

3.13 

Post-test 

Means 

3.31 

4.31 

4.31 

2.94 

3.69 

2.63 

4.25 

3.63 

2.19 

4.25 

It  was  found,  therefore,  that  the  post-test  means  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  the  pre-test  means  indicating  that  the  tutoring 
experience  appeared  to  be  an  effective  approach  to  teaching  behavior 
modification  principles  to  the  sixth  grade  girls  in  the  present  study. 

Another  illustration  that  the  tutoring  experience  was  a  promis¬ 
ing  approach  to  learning  the  principles  and  application  of  behavior 
modification  was  shown  by  the  tutors  of  Tutee  J.  These  tutors  de¬ 
sired  to  teach  J.  to  read  a  few  words  and  by  themselves  designed  a 
program  in  which  a  word  was  taught  in  a  series  of  substeps.  Each 
letter  of  a  word  was  placed  in  front  of  J.  in  order  and  on  separate 
cards.  The  tutors  taught  the  sound  of  each  letter  first  and  gradu¬ 
ally  blended  the  sounds  to  form  the  word.  The  two  tutors  indicated 
that  they  understood  the  principles  of  breaking  down  target  behaviors 
into  smaller  substasks  and  subsequently  chaining  responses  while 

^Tutor  #7 ' s  scores  were  not  included  in  the  analysis  because 
pre-  and  post-test  means  were  tied  (Ferguson,  1966,  p.  361). 
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fading  prompts. 

As  an  additional  measure  the  experimenter  asked  the  sixth  grade 
tutors  to  write  down  some  of  the  things  they  learned  and/or  liked 
about  the  tutoring  program.  These  statements  are  presented  in 
Appendix  S.  Since  the  question  was  phrased  positively  the  statements 
made  by  the  tutors  were  also  positive  in  nature.  Many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  tutors  were  concerned  with  the  rewards  given  to  the 
tutors,  or  activities  with  the  experimenter.  An  equal  amount  of 
comment  consisted  of  altruistic  concerns.  A  few  comments  referred 
to  the  specific  behavior  modification  principles  used  in  this  study. 
In  general,  the  comments  made  by  the  tutors  indicated  that  all  of 
them  enjoyed  participating  in  the  tutoring  program. 

Post-Program  Questionnaire 

A  post-program  questionnaire  was  pompleted  by  the  parents  of 
all  the  tutees  (5ee  Appendix  I).  The  main  purposes  of  the  question¬ 
naire  were  to  ascertain  the  parents'  general  impression  of  the  tutor¬ 
ing  program  and  to  determine  if  there  were  any  generalizations  of 
the  skills  emphasized  during  the  program  to  the  home  environment. 

The  parents'  general  impression  of  the  program  ranged  from 
"good"  to  "very  good."  (One  parent  did  not  answer  this  question.) 
Four  of  the  five  parents  answered  that  they  felt  their  child  had 
benefited  from  the  program.  Most  benefit  was  seen  to  occur  in  the 
social  and  emotional  development  of  the  children.  Likewise,  four 
of  the  five  parents  mentioned  some  changes  in  behavior  occurring  at 
home  during  the  program.  Three  of  the  parents  mentioned  improvement 
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in  skills  that  were  emphasized  during  the  tutoring  program.  The 
fourth  parent  mentioned  an  improvement  in  her  child's  self-assurance. 
One  parent  could  not  answer  conclusively  as  to  the  benefit  her  child 
received  from  the  program.  She  also  could  not  detect  any  changes  in 
her  child  at  home. 

Another  point  of  interest  was  the  question  regarding  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  home  and  the  tutoring  project.  Three  of  the 
parents  felt  there  was  adequate  communication  from  the  program 
supervisor  concerning  the  tutoring  program.  One  parent  did  not 
answer  this  question  but  did  seem  appreciative  of  the  individualized 
data  that  was  presented  in  her  child's  post-program  booklet.  The 
last  parent  felt  that  there  was  not  adequate  communication  between 
the  home  and  program  supervisor.  However,  no  suggestions  were 
offered  as  to  how  it  could  have  been  improved. 

Likewise,  the  experimenter  wished  to  determine  what  sort  of 
communication  existed  between  the  tutors  and  their  tutees  outside  of 
the  tutoring  sessions.  One  set  of  tutors  showed  remarkable  outside 
interest  in  their  tutee,  in  that  they  were  in  constant  communication 
with  their  tutee 's  family  and  took  their  tutee  on  an  outing  to  a 
park.  Two  of  the  parents  met  their  child's  tutors  at  the  explanatory 
meeting  held  after  the  tutoring  project  had  terminated.  Another 
parent  had  had  some  association  with  the  sixth  grade  tutors  because 
she  was  on  staff  at  the  school  for  retarded  children.  One  parent 
reported  no  communication  between  her  child's  tutors  and  the  home. 

A  few  added  comments  made  by  some  of  the  parents  were  also  of 
interest.  One  parent  was  very  favorably  impressed  that  the  tutoring 
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program  gave  the  nornial  child  a  chance  to  work  with,  and  perhaps 
better  understand  the  retarded  child.  Another  parent  expressed 
concern  over  the  behavior  modification  principles  in  that  she  hoped 
the  child  would  learn  to  work  for  the  satisfaction  of  learning, 
rather  than  for  food  reinforcements. 

It  appeared  that  for  the  most  part  a  favorable  impression  was 
gained  by  the  parents  concerning  the  tutoring  program.  All  but  one 
of  the  parents  felt  that  their  children  had  benefited  in  some  way 
from  the  tutoring  experience.  There  was  also  some  evidence  to 
indicate  that  some  of  the  target  skills  emphasized  during  the  tutor¬ 
ing  sessions  were  generalized  to  the  home  situation. 
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CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION 


Introduction  , 

Since  individual  programs  had  been  arranged,  the  results  were 
just  as  varied  as  the  individual  subjects.  For  instance,  although 
all  five  of  the  tutees  appeared  to  improve  over  the  duration  of  the 
tutoring  program,  there  was  still  great  variation  in  their  responses. 
A  few  of  the  tutees  improved  on  all  of  the  target  skills  in  their 
programs.  In  some  instances  no  progress  was  noted  because  of  in¬ 
ability  on  the  tutee's  part  to  accomplish  a  certain  task,  lack  of 
motivation,  the  possibility  of  inappropriate  programming,  or  the 
fact  that  a  certain  target  skill  was  already  a  part  of  the  tutee's 
behavioral  reportoire. 

These  problems  exemplify  the  fact  that  what  appears  feasible 
and  necessary  in  theory  is  not  always  practically  possible.  In  the 
organization  of  any  tutoring  program  using  behavioral  management 
techniques,  one  must  be  aware  of  problems  arising  from  differences 
in  motivational  systems  of  the  tutees  and  discrepancies  between  what 
a  child  can  perform  and  what  he  will  perform.  Different  reinforce¬ 
ment  contingencies  often  exist  in  differing  environments  producing 
behavior  that  is  appropriate  to  each  setting.  Therefore,  the  situa¬ 
tion  arises  in  which  a  child  can  perform  a  behavior  perfectly  during 
the  tutoring  session,  but  does  not  perform  The  same  behavior  at  home 
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or  in  the  classroom.,  Another  problem  (especially  apparent  in  dealing 
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with  multiply-handicapped  children)  is  the  inability  to  accurately 
assess,  prior  to  the  tutoring  program,  what  a  child  can  physically 
accomplish  within  the  bounds  of  his  disability.  These  situations 
coupled  with  children  who  are  not  reinforced  by  traditional  rewards 
often  produce  results  not  expected  in  the  initial  organization  of 
the  tutoring  program. 

The  possible  reasons  for  improvement  in  each  of  the  tutees  did 

V 

not  appear  similar  either.  G.  appeared  to  be  definitely  under  the 
control  of  the  reinforcement  contingencies,  being  especially  motivated 
by  social  reinforcement.  Although  evidence  was  anecdotal,  Tutee  D. 
seemed  to  be  more  motivated  by  primary  reinforcement.  Tutee  J., 
although  showing  no  decrement  in  correct  responses  on  the  daily 
observation  records,  decreased  in  performance  on  a  more  global  measure 
of  improvement  (progress  tests)  when  reinforcements  were  withheld. 
Tutee  L.  exhibited  no  change  in  behavior  when  reinforcements  were 
removed,  but  definite  and  increasing  improvement  was  noted  when  social 
then  primary  reinforcement  were  reinstated.  Tutee  C.  appeared  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  reinforcements  (especially  social)  on  two 
of  the  target  behaviors  comprising  her  program. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  that  behavior  modification  techniques 
hold  some  promise  in  the  tutoring  of  mulfi ply-handicapped  children. 

It  also  became  obvious  that  different  children  react  differently  to 
similarly-structured  programs.  The  need  for  more  finely  tailored 
programs  became  evident,  since  the  children  in  the  present  study 
reacted  differently  to  programs  that  were  dissimilar  in  content  for 
each,  but  very  similar  in  overall  structure. 
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Since  each  child  has  a  different  motivational  system,  it  should 
be  the  task  of  the  program  supervisor  to  assess  this  system  and  plan 
accordingly.  Since  all  of  the  handicapped  children  progressed,  it 
appeared  that  the  tutoring  program  effectively  motivated  each  of 
the  tutees  to  a  certain  extent.  The  results  indicate  that  the  use 
of  reinforcement  techniques  was  successful  in  most  of  the  situations, 
but  that  other  motivational  factors  confounded  these  results. 

There  was  also  evidence  presented  to  indicate  that  children 
can  be  effective  tutors  of  younger  children  using  a  systematic 
approach  to  tutoring.  A  very  high  degree  of  agreement  was  found 
between  the  tutors  and  the  reliability  checkers  in  the  recording  of 
correct  and  incorrect  responses.  The  experimenter  also  found  that 
daily  observation  records  maintained  by  the  tutors  were  usually  neat, 
easy  to  read,  and  contained  all  the  relevant  information  needed  for 
plotting  the  various  graphs. 

The  pre-  and  post-tests  used  to  measure  comprehension  of  be¬ 
havior  modification  principles  and  specific  tutoring  techniques 
indicate  that  the  tutors  in  the  present  study  did  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  very  basic  behavior  principles.  The  significantly 
higher  post-test  means  on  these  tests  indicated  also  that  a  practicum 
in  the  use  of  these  principles  was  an  effective  device  for  teaching 
reinforcement  principles. 

The  post-program  questionnaire  completed  by  the  parents 

showed  that  in  most  cases  improvement  was  noted  in  the  home  environ- 
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ment  during  the  course  of  the  project.  Some  of  the  improvements, 
such  as  social  and  emotional  changes  cannot  be  definitely  attributed 
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to  the  tutoring  project.  However,  in  manyj  cases  progress  at  home 
was  observed  in  the  target  skills  comprising  a  tutee's  program. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  present  research  were  fulfilled  in 
that  it  was  shown  that  normal  children  can  be  used  as  reasonably 
effective  tutors  of  younger,  handicapped  children  using  a  systematic 
tutoring  approach.  The  present  investigation  made  substantial  de¬ 
mands  on  the  younger  tutors  in  view  of  (a)  the  relatively  short 
period  of  training  prior  to  tutoring,  and  (b)  the  complexity  of  be¬ 
havioral  and  physical  problems  presented  by  the  multiply-handicapped 
children.  It  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  a  more  extended  and 
intensive  preparatory  program  in  behavior  modification  and  tutoring 
experience  with  less  severely  handicapped  children  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  improvements  for  both  tutors  and  tutees.  Many  questions  were 
raised  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  present  study.  Among  these,  certain 
issues  of  methodology  and  research  applications  are  worthy  of  note. 

Methodological  Conerns 

In  the  teaching  of  behavior  modification  techniques  to  the 
sixth  grade  tutors,  only  principles  involved  in  the  strengthening  of 
positive  behaviors  were  stressed.  (While  negative  reinforcement  is 
a  method  of  strengthening  behaviors  it  was  not  included  in  the 
training  of  tutors.)  It  was  felt  that  school-aged  children  would 
find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  negative  reinforce¬ 
ment,  extinction,  and  punishment  since  these  techniques  require 
considerable  vigilance  and  sophistication  in  their  correct  applica¬ 
tion.  Since  the  application  of  these  techniques  is  basically  a 
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negative  one  (and  in  the  case  of  punishment,  usually  emotionally 
toned),  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  any  type  of  consis¬ 
tency  in  their  use.  It  was  felt  that  these  techniques  should  be 
reserved  for  adults  who  are  more  knowlegeable  in  the  principles  of 
behavioral  mangement. 

Another  reason  for  not  using  punishment,  negative  reinforcement, 
etc.  was  to  maintain  the  motivational  level  of  the  tutors.  It  was 
felt  that  the  use  of  any  of  these  techniques  would  lower  the  moti¬ 
vation  of  the  tutors.  The  experimenter  felt  that  to  maintain  moti¬ 
vation  in  this  type  of  program  all  aspects  should  be  as  positive  as 
possible.  The  tutors,  for  instance,  were  looked  upon  as  "teachers" 
as  opposed  to  "disciplinarians"  (which  might  have  been  the  case  if 
the  other  techniques  were  employed). 

The  use  of  a  control  group  was  another  serious  problem  in  the 
present  research.  In  the  present  study,  this  was  not  deemed  feasible 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  dealing  with  a  sample  of  multiply- 
handicapped  children  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  matched  sample,  es¬ 
pecially  considering  the  limited  subject  pool  available  for  this 
project.  It  is  obvious  from  the  descriptions  of  each  of  the  five 
tutees  that  each  was  very  different  in  intelligence,  motivational 
and  personality  factors,  as  well  as  the  type  and  extent  of  their 
handicap. 

Other  practical  considerations  in  thq  use  of  controls  were  the 
basic  problems  of  time  and  manpower.  If  t-he  same  subject  pool  were 
used,  conflicts  in  timing  were  certain  to  occur.  Lack  of  space  to 
run  two  groups  was  also  an  important  factor.  Finally,  a  theoretical 
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problem  was  involved  in  the  use  of  a  control  group  acquired  from  the 
same  subject  pool.  The  isolation  of  the  control  group  in  such  a 
condition  could  not  be  insured.  This  situation  made  it  more  than 
likely  that  tutoring  methods  would  be  traded  between  the  two  groups. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  a  control  group  (and/or  a  placebo 
group)  was  not  included  in  the  designing  of  the  present  research. 
Instead  each  child  was  used  as  his  own  control  by  first  being  mea¬ 
sured  on  a  baseline  condition,  then  a  treatment  condition,  and 
thirdly,  a  return  to  the  baseline  condition  (Browing  and  Stover, 
1971). 

Care  must  be  exhibited  in  general iziilg  the  results  obtained 
from  a  project  using  the  case  study  approach  which  was  tailored  to 
the  individual  subject's  needs  and  capabilities.  The  absence  of  a 
control  group  also  makes  generalization  difficult.  In  the  present 
study,  the  programs  for  each  tutee  were  arranged  in  consultation 
with  the  parents  and  in  two  cases  the  teacher.  The  individualized 
nature  of  each  program  ruled  out  any  type  of  generalizations  con¬ 
cerning  the  organization  of  any  one  program. 

However,  perhaps  some  general  rules  can  be  obtained  from  the 
structure  of  the  program  as  opposed  to  its  content.  The  behavior 
modification  techniques  did  appear  to  elicit  some  improvement  in  the 
tutees;  and,  thus,  perhaps  could  be  considered  an  effective  tutoring 
approach  for  these  types  of  children.  However,  the  results  were  not 
without  question  since  in  a  number  of  situations  the  tutee 's  did  not 
seem  affected  by  tjie  reinforcement  conti ng^nci es .  The  main  purpose 
of  the  present  study  was  to  demonstrate  that  older  elementary  school 
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children  can  be  used  as  tutors  of  younger  multiply-handicapped 
children  following  a  systematic  tutoring  schedule.  The  present 
research  did  provide  evidence  that  this  was  possible,  and  also  that 
behavior  modification  showed  a  degree  of  promise  as  a  systematic 
tutoring  approach  when  applied  by  elementary  school  girls. 

In  using  a  ABACD  design  as  outlined  by  Browning  and  Stover 
(1971)  in  which  subjects  were  measured  on  a  replicated  baseline 
measure,  questions  arise  as  to  how  closely  the  return  to  baseline 
reproduces  the  initial  baseline  conditions.  Theoretically,  it  is 
impossible  to  totally  replicate  the  baseline  conditions.  For  instance, 
if  a  favorable  rapport  has  developed  between  the  tutor  and  tutee, 
performance  could  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  because  the  presence 
of  the  tutor  has  attained  secondary  reinforcement  properties. 

Although  it  is  relatively  easy  to  withhold  primary  reinforcement,  the 
total  removal  of  social  reinforcement  can  be  very  difficult  since  it 
is  often  given  in  very  subtle  ways.  During  the  return  to  baseline 
procedures  in  the  present  study  the  tutors  were  given  extra  points 
on  their  token  system  if  the  experimenter  could  see  no  social  rein¬ 
forcement.  This  system  appeared  to  eliminate  most  of  the  exuberance 
of  the  sixth  grade  girls,  but  it  may  have  worked  in  an  opposite 
manner  to  produce  a  second  baseline  period  that  was  less  reinforcing 
than  the  original. 

The  use  of  a  replicated  baseline  measure  also  produces  problems 
in  that  the  effect^  of  previous  treatment  periods  often  persist  into 
the  extinction  phase.  If  the  second  baseline  phase  were  longer  in 
the  present  study,  the  experimenter  felt  that  more  of  the  tutees  would 
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have  shown  decrements  in  their  performance.  However,  an  extension 
of  the  second  baseline  was  not  viewed  as  practical  because  of  the 
strained  atmosphere  present  during  this  phase.  Not  only  were  dis¬ 
ruptive  behaviors  occurring  in  the  tutees,  but  the  tutors  seemed 
also  to  be  losing  some  of  their  motivation  for  the  project. 

It  is  possible  that  other  factors  besides  the  use  of  behavior 
modification  techniques  were  responsible  for  the  results  obtained. 

The  Hawthorne  effect,  which  predicts  that  subjects  undergoing  any 
novel  condition  will  show  improvement,  could  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  progress  noted.  However,  since  most  of  the  improvement  con¬ 
tinued  over  the  duration  of  the  program  other  factors  were  probably 
involved.  The  systemization  rather  than  the  content  of  the  tutoring 
program  also  could  have  produced  some  of  the  positive  changes.  For 
example,  a  commitment  to  a  single  method  throughout  the  study  rather 
than  a  collage  of  different  approaches  probably  led  to  greater  con¬ 
sistency  and  efficiency  in  the  tutoring  sessions. 

The  increased  ratio  of  tutors  to  handicapped  children  could  also 
account  for  some  of  the  positive  behavior  changes  noted  during  the 
tutoring  project.  The  fact  that  the  tutors  themselves  were  children 
could  have  aided  in  the  establishment  of  rapport  between  the  two 
groups,  resulting  in  greater  progress  on  the  part  of  the  tutees. 

Finally,  a  tutee's  natural  maturation  during  a  three-month  period 
could  account  for  some  of  the  improvement  noted  in  skills.  This  is 
especially  true  for  socioemotional  types  of  improvement.  However, 
improvement  in  specific  skills  that  were  tutored  during  the  program  were 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  results  of  the  methods  used  during  the  project 
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Although  all  these  reasons  may  be  factors  in  explaining  some  of  the 
increase  in  performance  during  the  project,  there  was  substantial 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  behavior  modification  principles  played 
an  integral  role  in  the  training  of  the  target  behaviors. 

Appl i cations 

Some  of  the  possible  applications  for  this  study  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier  in  the  introduction  to  this  report.  The  most  immedi¬ 
ate  application  is  in  the  education  of  multiply-handicapped  children. 
It  provides  these  children  with  a  chance  to  receive  the  individua¬ 
lized  instruction  which  they  are  so  often  in  need.  Through  the  pro¬ 
gramming  of  basic  self-help  skills,  a  child  can  learn  a  few  basic 
skills  which,  in  turn,  will  make  him  more  independent  and  less  re¬ 
liant  on  the  care  of  others  in  the  classroom.  It  relieves  the  teacher 
of  some  chi  Id- care  duties,  and  allows  her  more  time  for  teaching 
other  skills.  Special  tutoring  programs  also  provide  the  teacher 
with  an  outside  resource  to  aid  in  the  education  of  a  child  who  is 
in  need  of  special  attention. 

An  advantage  of  a  tutoring  program  using  a  behavior  modifica¬ 
tion  framework  is  that  the  responsibility  of  its  success  is  placed 
on  the  program  itself  and  not  on  the  child.  If  a  child  does  not 
improve  in  other  types  of  programs,  usually  the  failure  is  considered 
to  be  the  child's.  A  failure  in  a  behavior  program  is  seen  to  be 
cagsed  by  a  short-coming  in  the  program  itself.  The  behavior  modi¬ 
fication  program,  therefore,  attempts  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the 
child  rather  than  the  child  conforming  to  the  needs  of  the  program. 
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Another  advantage  to  the  type  of  program  used  In  the  present 
study  was  that  behavioral  objectives  were  outlined  before  the  pro¬ 
gram's  initiation.  Although  this  does  not  constitute  a  learning 
contract,  it  does  provide  parents  and  teachers  with  knowledge  of  the 
specific  behaviors  emphasized  in  the  tutoring  program.  It  also 
facilitates  reporting  results  in  that  a  child's  progress  can  be  viewed 
in  terms  of  specific  rather  than  in  terms  of  general  criteria.  It  should  be 
possible  to  point  out  exactly  at  what  level  a  child  performs  any 
given  behavior,  if  objectives  and  criteria  are  carefully  outlined 
for  any  target  skill. 

The  use  of  older  children  as  tutors  for  younger  handicapped 
children  would  appear  to  have  practical  application  in  the  education 
of  the  older  child  as  well  as  the  handicapped  child.  Such  programs 
could  serve  as  practicums  for  social  study-type  courses,  especially 
since  subjects  such  as  psychology  and  sociology  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  level.  The 
data  from  the  present  study  indicated  that  actual  experience  with 
the  use  of  behavior  modification  significantly  increased  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  principles. 

Besides  the  specific  knowledge  of  behavior  principles,  the 
experimenter'  felt  that  other  more  important  lessions  could  be  attained 
by  participation  in  such  a  program.  The  systemized  approach  used  in 
a  behavior  modification  program  requires  careful  execution,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  substeps  and  criterion  level  for  each 
target  skill,  and  a  fair  amount  of  common  sense.  The  accurate  re¬ 
cording  of  data  also  demands  constant  vigilance  during  the  tutoring 
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session.  The  discipline  necessary  to  function  effectively  in  such  a 
program  would  aid  the  children  serving  as  tutors  in  the  skills  of 
following  directions  and  working  effectively  in  situations  where 
structure  is  necessary.  The  fact  that  all  the  tutoring  and  all  the 
recording  of  data  were  the  responsibility  of  the  tutors  accentuated 
the  fact  that  the  tutors  were  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  teaching 
team  in  the  education  of  their  tutee. 

Perhaps  the  major  benefit  of  a  tutoring  program  which  inte¬ 
grates  normal  and  handicapped  children  is  the  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  gained  by  the  normal  child  of  children  who  are  different. 

One  of  the  mothers  pf  the  handicapped  children  remarked  that  she  felt 
this  integration  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  tutoring  program. 

The  handicapped  child  also  benefits  from  this  association  with  non¬ 
handicapped  children.  Often  children  with  special  problems  find 
themselves  isolated  in  a  milieu  of  all  handicapped  children, especially 
if  they  attend  a  special  school.  A  tutoring  program  such  as  the 
present  one  allows  the  handicapped  child  to  meet  and  interact  socially 
with  other  children  who  have  no  disabilities. 

The  question  of  parent  involvement  in  the  education  of  their 
children  is  of  current  concern  to  many  educators.  The  present  tutor¬ 
ing  program  contained  no  active  involvement  of  the  parents,  although 
every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  parents  informed  as  to  what  occurred 
during  the  tutoring  sessions.  All  the  parents  (both  of  the  tutees  and  tutors) 
were  also  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  held  at  the  end  of  the  tutor¬ 
ing  program  to  explain  methods  and  results.  At  this  meeting  indi¬ 
vidually  prepared  booklets  (See  Appendix  0)  were  distributed  to  each 
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of  the  parents  of  the  tutees  to  present  specific  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  child's  progress.  More  active  parent  involvement 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  tutoring  program.  Principles 
and  methods  used  in  the  program  could  be  explained  to  the  parents, 
and  perhaps  a  home-based  tutoring  program  could  be  initiated  to 
complement  the  tutoring  program  at  school. 

The  use  of  parents  as  tutors  for  their  own  children  has  many 
limitations,  most  often  in  the  finding  of  enough  time.  The  handi¬ 
capped  child  is  usually  not  the  only  child  in  a  family  and  parents 
frequently  cannot  find  the  time  to  devote  to  only  one  member.  This 
situation  really  points  out  the  need  to  involve  the  whole  family  in 
this  type  of  program.  Parents  who  are  employed  often  lack  time  to 
participate  in  any  long-range  programs,  and  oftentimes  such  programs 
can  only  reach  one  parent  (usually  the  mother)  because  of  employment 
of  the  other  parent.  Another  crucial  factor  in  the  use  of  parents 
is  the  need  for  a  babysitting  service.  It  could  amount  to  quite  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  a  babysitter  to  free  the  parent  to  attend  a 
series  of  meetings.  Also  obtaining  a  babysitter  for  a  child  who  is 
handicapped  is  very  often  extremely  difficult.  Parent  programs, 
therefore,  must  work  on  a  very  flexible  schedule  if  they  are  to  be 
successful . 

On  a  more  global  outlook,  the  whole  community  should  be  involved 
in  the  education  of  its  children.  By  using  children  from  a  different 
school  system  to  participate  in  the  tutoring  program  some  amount  of 
community  involvement  was  accomplished  in  the  present  study.  This 
involvement  extended  beyond  the  actual  tutors  in  that  a  number  of 
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their  parents  indicated  interest  in  the  tutoring  program.  A  few  of 
the  tutor's  parents  attended  the  explanatory  meeting  held  after  the 
termination  of  the  tutoring  program;  and  one  mother  and  her  daughter 
took  one  of  the  tutees  for  an  outing  in  the  park.  The  community  at 
large  was  also  infbrmed  about  the  project  by  way  of  a  descriptive 
article  in  the  local  newspaper. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  organization  of 
such  a  program  is  its  economic  feasibility.  In  the  present  study, 
fifteen  children  were  supervised  by  two  adults  (the  experimenter  and 
the  assistant).  Although  this  is  a  rather  large  adult  to  child 
ratio  (e.g.,  compared  to  a  classroom),  it  is  very  low  considering 
that  five  highly  specified  programs  were  being  carried  out  simultane¬ 
ously.  The  program  in  the  present  study  lasted  for  only  one  hour  per 
day.  If,  for  example,  tutoring  projects  could  be  used  as  part  of 
course  credit  for  older  children,  one  supervisor  would  be  able  to 
run  a  few  sessions  with  different  children  every  day.  A  parent  could 
also  serve  as  the  assistant  to  the  supervisor.  This  would  maximize 
the  number  of  children  from  both  schools  that  could  benefit.  The 
persistent  problem  in  behavior  modification  for  severely  handicapped 
children  -  that  of  providing  individualized  programming  and  training  - 
could  be  more  nearly  resolved.  The  actual  cost  of  such  a  program 
would  appear  to  be  considerably  less,  considering  the  number  of 
children  served,  than  the  hiring  of  a  resource  person  who  could  only 
handle  one  child  at  a  time. 

In  summary,  the  present  study  indicates  that  the  results  of  non¬ 
handicapped  children  tutoring  younger  multiply-handicapped  children 
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are  encouraging.  There  appears  promise  of  benefit  to  both  tutors 
and  tutees.  Further  advantages  accruing  to  parents,  teachers  and 
the  community  seem  possible  from  both  economic  and  educational 
points  of  view. 
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Appendix  A 


Letters  to  the  Two  Schools  Explaining  the  Purposes  of  the  Program 


Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 


Dear _ , 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  briefly  introduce  to  you  a 
research  proposal  that  I  am  currently  undertaking  in  the  Educational 
Psychology  Department  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  I  hope  you  will 
find  this  proposal  interesting  and  worthwhile  to  the  parties  involved. 

Being  a  special  education  student,  the  problems  of  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded  (especially  the  severely  retarded)  are  of  special 
interest  to  me.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  fifth  and  sixth 
graders  could  be  trained  to  serve  as  tutors  of  these  severely  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  the  teaching  of  self-help  skills  (e.g.,  eating, 
dressing  themselves,  etc.). 

I  am  contacting  ?  ,  the  principal  of  the  Robin  Hood 

School  in  Sherwood  Park  to  see  if  she  would  by  interested  in  setting 
up  such  a  program  in  the  school  for  her  children.  Since  most  of  her 
children  are  incapacitated  by  severe  physical  handicaps,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  such  a  program  be  carried  out  within  the  Robin  Hood 
Schopl .  Due  to  this  restriction,  I  was  wondering  if  some  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  graders  at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School  would 
be  interested  in  participating  in  such  a  project. 

The  program  will  tentatively  last  from  the  middle  of  February 
until  the  middle  of  May.  Because  of  the  need  for  very  individualized 
work  in  such  a  program,  only  a  small  number  of  students  will  be 
involved.  From  the  Robin  Hood  School  I  would  prefer  five  children, 
and  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  classes  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help,  I  will  need  only  ten  children.  Each  of  the  five  handicapped 
children  from  Robin  Hood  will  be  paired  with  two  of  the  older  children. 
These  two  tutors  will  take  turns  —  one  actually  teaching  the  handi¬ 
capped  child,  and  the  other  taking  a  running  account  of  the  progress 
in  the  self-help  skills  that  are  being  taught  to  the  child.  Each 
tutoring  session  should  last  only  20-30  minutes. 

The  method  that  my  tutors  will  use  with  these  severely  handi¬ 
capped  children  is  not  a  complicated  one,  and  is  easily  taught  to 
non-professionals.  It  is  of  interest  to  me  to  determine  if' children 
of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  age  can  learn  to  effectively  apply  these 
principles. 
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Each  self-help  skill  will  be  broken  down  into  smaller  sub¬ 
tasks.  The  tutors  will  start  with  the  first  subtask  and  eventually 
work  their  way  up  to  the  total  task.  ,Each  correct  response  in  the 
handicapped  children  will  be  rewarded  by  a  small  food  treat  and 
praise  from  their  tutors.  By  rewarding  appropriate  behaviours  in 
these  children,  the  probability  of  their  repeating  a  good  behaviour 
is  increased;  thus  a  self-help  skill  can  be  learned. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  proposal  acceptable  and  relay  my 
interests  to  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School.  Besides  the  obvious 
benefits  to  the  handicapped  child  in  learning  how  to  care  for  him¬ 
self,  the  child  will  have  a  much  needed  opportunity  to  relate  to 
another  individual  outside  his  usual  handicapped  milieu. 

This  project  is  also  of  more  than  academic  interest  in  connection 
with  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  tutors.  Participating  in  such  a 
worthwhile  program  could  be  used  as  a  practicum  in  connection  with 
the  children's  social  studies  classes  and  could  be  used  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  tool  for  these  children.  Social  awareness,  the  under¬ 
standing  of  people  who  are  different,  and  the  feeling  of  self¬ 
accomplishment  are  important  virtues  to  instill  in  ay  child.  However, 
there  are  no  curriculums  based  on  these  ideals  --  Experience  remains 
the  best  teacher. 

I  hope  this  proposal  meets  your  approval;  and  that  access  to 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School  will  be  possible.  I  will  be  happy 
to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  any  further  questions  you  might  have 

concerning  this  program.  My  advisor _ _,  Department  of 

Educational  Psychology,  will  also  be  available  to  discuss  any  further 
points  with  you. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Robin  Hood  School  for  Retarded  Children 


Dear 


About  a  month  ago  my  advisor,  ,  and  I  visited 

your  school  in  Sherwood  Park.  — 


Being  a  special  education  student  especially  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  severely  retarded,  the  Robin  Hood  School  interested 
me  very  much.  I  am  currently  involved  in  researching  the  possibility 
of  using  older,  normal  children  as  tutors  for  severely  handicapped 
children  especially  in  the  area  of  self-help  skills;  such  as,  eating, 
and  dressing). 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  children  would  be  perfect 
pupils  for  my  tutors.  I  was  wondering,  therefore,  if  you  would  be 
interested  in  setting  up  such  a  program  at  the  Robin  Hood  School. 
Because  of  the  physical  handicaps  of  some  of  the  children  at  your 
schoo! ,  I  am  contacting  ,  Superintendent  of  Our  Lady 

or  Perpetual  Help  School  to  see  if  he  would  be  willing  to  participate 
in  such  a  program  using  5th  and  6th  graders  as  tutors. 


+  ,Jhe.^?gram  wil1  tentatively  last  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  May.  Because  of  the  need  of  very  individualized 
work  in  such  a  program,  only  a  small  number  of  children  will  be 
involved.  From  the  5th  and  6th  grade  classes  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  School  I  would  prefer  10  children,  and  from  Robin  Hood  School, 

I  will  need  only  5  children.  Each  of  the  five  handicapped  children 

will  be  paired  with  two  of  the  older  children, 
will  take  turns--one  actually  teaching  the  handi- 
the  other  taking  a  running  account  of  the  progress 
skills  that  are  being  taught  to  the  child.  Each 
should  last  only  20-30  minutes. 


from  Robin  Hoold 
These  two  tutors 
capped  child  and 
in  the  self-help 
tutoring  session 


The  method  that  rny  tutors  will  use  with  the  children  is  not  a 
complicated  one  and  easily  taught  to  non-professionals.  It  is  of 
interest  to  me  to  determine  if  children  of  5th  and  6th  grade  age  can 
learn  to  effectively  apply  these  principles. 

Each  self-help  skill  will  be  broken  down  into  smaller  subtasks. 

+ne+t»  SI  VV  !tarc  W!th  the  first  subtasl^  and  eventually  work  up 
to  the  total  task.  Each  correct  response  will  be  rewarded  by  a  food 

treat  and  pnase  from  the  tutors.  By  rewarding  appropriate  behaviors 
in  these  children,  the  probabilities  of  them  repeating  good  behaviors 
is  increased;  thus,  a  self-help  skill  can  be  learned. 
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I  hope  you  will  find  this  proposal  acceptable  and  that  access 
to  the  Robin  Hood  School  will  be  possible.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  handicapped  child  can  gain  much  from  such  a  program.  Besides 
the  obvious  benefit  of  teaching  a  child  to  care  for  himself,  the  child 
can  gain  much  from  such  a  relationship  with  another  child  who  is  seen 
as  a  rewarding  individual.  A  child  who  can  somewhat  care  for  himself 
will  also  be  less  of  a  problem  to  his  parents  and  teachers. 

The  5th  and  6th  graders  will  also  be  benefitting  from  such  an 
involvement  in  a  worthwhile  project.  It  is  feasible  that  such  a 
program  could  be  used  as  a  practicum  in  conjunction  with  their  social 
studies  classes.  It  could  also  be  a  way  to  instill  in  them  some 
social  awareness  and  understanding  of  people  who  are  different. 

I  hope  this  proposal  meets  your  approval  and  that  access  to 
Robin  Hood  School  is  possible.  I  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  to 
discuss  any  further  questions  you  might  have  concerning  this  program. 
My  advisor  ,  Department  of  Educational  Psychology, 

will  also  be  available  to  discuss  any  further  points  with  you. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely  yours, 
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Permission  Form:  Tutors’  Parents 


Dear  Parents, 

As  you  have  probably  already  heard  from  your  child  a  program 
is  being  set  up  at  the  Robin  Hood  School  for  Retarded  Children  aimed 
at  involving  normal  children  in  the  education  of  the  retarded  young¬ 
ster.  The  sixth  grade  students  at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School 
who  have  volunteered  for  this  program  will  serve  as  tutors  for 
younger,  retarded  children  in  the  learning  of  basic  self-help  skills 
(for  example  ?  dressing,  eating,  etc.)./  It  is  my  feeling  that  both 
groups  of  children  will  profit  greatly  from  such  a  project. 

The  program  itself  will  run  every  school  day  from  12:00-12:55 
p.m.  at  the  Robin  Hood  School.  The  children  will  eat  their  lunches 
as  a  group  at  this  time,  so  that  no  school  time  is  lost.  There  will 
be  no  extra  time  or  homework  included  in  this  program. 

I  hope  that  your  child  will  be  able  to  participate  in  this 
program.  The  tentative  length  of  the  program  will  be  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  first  of  June.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely  yours , 


P*S.  If  there  are  any  questions  concerning  this  project,  please  feel 
free  to  call  me. 


Please  circle  one. 

I  (would,  would  not)  like  my  child  to  participate  in  this  program. 

NAME . . 

ADDRESS . 


PHONE 
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Appendix  C 

Training  Program  For  The  Tutors 

First  day  of  training.  On  the  first  day  of  the  training  session, 
the  girls  were  introduced  to  an  outline  of  the  program.  They  were 
asked  to  select  a  partner,  and  a  tutee  was  assigned  randomly  to  each 
set  of  girls.  The  girls  were  told  briefly  about  the  children  with 
whom  they  would  be  working,  and  the  daily  schedule  of  the  program. 

Then  the  girls  were  given  a  piece  of  paper  and  asked  to  write  down 
anything  that  they  liked  to  do  and  any  objects  or  gifts  that  they 
liked  to  receive.  After  this  was  accomplished  they  were  told,  "I 
will  take  these  papers  home  and  I  will  make  a  list  of  the  things  that 
I  can  dive  you.  Tomorrow  and  all  through  this  program  I  will  give 
you  opportunities  to  earn  rewards  (points  were  termed  rewards  for  the 
first  few  days).  When  you  have  earned  a  certain  amount,  you  can 
trade  them  in  for  a  reward  on  the  list."  The  girls  were  asked  to 
think  of  more  rewards  that  night  at  home.  All  homework  was  to  be 
"thinking  homework",  no  written  work  was  to  be  required. 

Second  day  of  training.  The  second  day  of  the  training  session 
was  spent  mainly  in  the  discussion  of  the  point  system.  The  girls 
were  taught  how  they  could  receive  points,  and  how  to  keep  records  of 
their  points  on  a  daily  basis.  The  girls  were  then  given  a  chance  to 
discuss  their  homework  which  was  to  think  of  other  rewarding  objects 
and  activities.  Each  answer  was  given  at  least  one  point,  and  spe¬ 
cially  good  answers  or  new  ideas  about  rewards  (e.g.,  social  rewards) 
were  praised  highly  and  given  two  points.  In  this  way  the  tutors 
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were  encouraged  to  answer  during  the  training  session  and  were  re¬ 
warded  for  introducing  new  ideas  to  the  class. 

After  this  discussion,  five  girls  were  asked  to  come  forward, 
and  the  experimenter  complimented  each  of  them.  The  girls  were 
asked  what  differentiated  these  kinds  of  rewards  from  the  types  of 
rewards  (objects  and  activities)  that  the  girls  had  been  previously 
discussing.  In  this  way  the  tutors  were  introduced  to  what  the  ex¬ 
perimenter  termed  "material"  and  "social"  rewards. 

This  discussion  eventually  led  into  the  topic  of  the  difference 
between  "unlearned  rewards"  (e.g.,  food  and  warmth)  and  "learned  re¬ 
wards"  (e.g.,  social  rewards).  This  concept  was  explained  to  the 
girls  by  using  the  example  of  a  mother  feeding  a  bottle  to  a  small 
baby.  The  baby  was  receiving  food,  an  unlearned  reward;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  felt  good.  While  the  baby  was  being  fed,  the  mother  would 
talk  to  the  child  and  soon  just  the  act  of  talking  (a  social  reward) 
would  make  the  baby  feel  good.  This  concept  of  pairing  primary  rein¬ 
forcers  with  neutral  events  to  produce  a  secondary- type  of  reinforcer 
seemed  to  be  the  most  difficult  idea  for  these  sixth  grade  girls  to 
grasp.  Although  a  few  of  them  seemed  to  understand  this  principle 
by  the  termination  of  the  program,  most  of  the  girls  retained  the 
assumption  that  being  socially  rewarded  is  innately  pleasing  to  all 
individuals. 

The  second  training  session  also  involved  meeting  the  tutees 
with  whom  the  girls  would  be  working.  The  two  groups  of  children 
from  this  day  had  a  common  lunch  hour.  The  atmosphere  on  this  first 
day  of  contact  was  somewhat  tense,  since  most  of  the  tutors  had  had 
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no  experience  with  mentally  retarded  children.  However,  this 
strained  atmosphere  rapidly  changed  as  both  sets  of  children  became 
more  familiar  with  each  other  and  the  routine  of  the  program. 

Third  day  of  training.  The  third  day  of  training  began  with 
the  first  of  several  tests  on  the  principles  of  rewards  that  were 
discussed  the  day  before.  (See  Appendix  E  for  copies  of  the  questions 
used  on  the  four  tests  administered  during  the  training  program.) 

Each  test  consisted  of  four  or  five  questions  (usually  fill -in-the- 
blank  type)  that  were  assigned  a  certain  number  of  points  according 
to  their  difficulty.  After  the  test,  the  experimenter  gave  immediate 
feedback  to  the  girls  by  going  over  each  question  with  them. 

On  this  day  the  idea  pf  counting  behaviors  was  introduced.  A 
behavior  was  defined  as  "ahything  we  do"  or  "any  act".  An  experiment 
was  carried  out  by  the  experimenter  to  illustrate  why  some  behaviors 
are  easy  to  count  and  others  are  hard  to  count.  The  girls  were  in¬ 
structed  to  divide  their  paper  in  half  to  count  two  behaviors.  The 
experimenter  informed  them  that  she  was  going  to  read  to  them  for 
five  minutes  from  a  book.  During  this  time  they  were  to  count  two 
behaviors.  The  experimenter  said  she  would  explain  each  behavior 
once  and  would  answer  no  questions  about  the  behaviors.  The  first 
behavior  to  be  counted  was  the  number  of  times  the  experimenter 
licked  her  bottom  lip  during  the  reading.  The  second  behavior  was 
described  as  counting  each  time  the  experimenter  seemed  interested 
in  what  she  was  reading.  After  the  reading  each  girl  was  asked  what 
her  final  account  was  for  each  behavior.  The  tallies  for  licking 
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the  lip  varied  little;  but,  as  was  expected,  the  tallies  for  "being 
interested"  varied  from  individual  to  individual.  This  experiment 
was  used  to  impress  upon  the  tutors  the  need  to  accurately  describe 
behaviors  that  were  to  be  counted.  The  tutors  were  told  that  they 
would  be  responsible  for  counting  certain  behaviors  during  the  tutor¬ 
ing  sessions.  The  girls  wkre  asked  to  look  around  their  homes  for 
behaviors  that  were  easy  to  count  and  for  those  that  were  hard  to 
count  to  discuss  in  the  next  class. 

Fourth  day  of  training.  The  fourth  day  of  training  began  with 
the  discussion  on  counting  behaviors.  Each  girl  had  a  turn  to  give 
the  examples  that  she  had  discovered.  The  experimenter  then  asked 
if  there  were  ways  to  make  some  behaviors  easier  to  count.  Most  of 
the  girls  answered  that  a  behavior  that  was  made  more  physically 
observable  would  be  easier  to  count.  The  experimenter  demonstrated 
how  some  behaviors  could  be  made  easier  to  count  by  breaking  them 
down  into  smaller  units  or  sub-behaviors,  and  then  defining  or  pin¬ 
pointing  accurately  certain  behaviors  (target  skills).  The  girls 
were  told  that  they  would  use  this  method  to  count  behaviors. 

Also  introduced  on  this  day  was  the  idea  that  behaviors  which 
are  followed  by  rewards  are  more  likely  to  occur  again.  The  girls 
were  asked  to  explain  the  connection  between  rewards  and  behaviors. 
This  question  was  given  a  three-point  value,  so  that  the  girls  were 
very  motivated  to  be  the  one  with  the  correct  answer.  It  was  not 
long  before  one  answered  that  rewards  after  a  behavior  will  make  a 
person  repeat  that  behavior  again. 
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A  new  motivational  factor  for  each  of  the  tutors  was  also  in¬ 
stituted  on  this  day.  One  girl  was  asked  how  many  social  rewards  she 
had  received  from  the  othe/’S  in  the  class.  The  whole  class  would 
receive  one  point  for  each’ one  that  she  received.  The  tutors  were 
instructed  that  the  experimenter  would  do  this  periodically  through¬ 
out  the  program  without  prior  warning.  This  was  not  only  instruc¬ 
tional  as  to  the  nature  of  social  rewards;  but  also  extremely  moti¬ 
vating  for  regular  attendance,  not  to  mention  maintaining  a  congenial 
atmosphere  during  the  sessions. 

A  two-day  break  in  the  training  sessions  followed  because  of 
the  weekend. 

Fifth  day  of  training.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  training  period 
the  second  test  was  administered  (See  Appendix  E).  This  test  empha¬ 
sized  counting  behaviors  and  the  effect  of  rewards  on  behavior.  Im¬ 
mediate  feedback  was  again  given  as  soon  as  all  the  girls  finished 
their  tests.  Besides  discussing  the  test,  each  girl  was  told  what 
food  reinforcement  (determined  from  a  pre-program  questionnaire 
filled  out  by  the  tutee's  parents)  they  would  be  using  with  their 
tutee.  On  this  day,  also,  a  few  of  the  tutors  learned  what  target 
skills  they  would  be  emphasizing  with  their  tutee. 

Sixth  day  of  training.  Day  six  of  the  training  program  intro¬ 
duced  the  method  of  recording  behavior.  For  the  sake  of  clarity, 
one  girl  in  each  pair  was  termed  the  "tutor"  and  one  was  called  the 
"counter".  The  tutor  was  made  responsible  for  readying  the  food 
rewards  every  day  and  the  actual  teaching  of  the  tutee.  The  counter 
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was  made  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  recording  materials  and 
the  actual  data  collection  during  the  tutoring  session.  The  girls 
were  instructed  to  change  roles  every  three  days  of  tutoring.  Each 
pair  of  girls  was  given  a  colored  clipboard  to  use  during  the  tutor¬ 
ing  sessions.  (These  clipboards  were  also  very  motivating  objects 
to  the  girls.)  The  recording  sheets  contained  an  area  for  behavior 
description,  data,  time,  name  of  tutor,  the  number  of  correct  re¬ 
sponses,  the  number  of  incorrect  responses,  total  number  of  respon¬ 
ses,  percentage  of  correct  responses,  and  percentage  of  incorrect 
responses  (See  Appendix  F).  The  girls  were  instructed  in  how  to  fill 
in  each  space.  The  percentage  correct  and  incorrect  were  not  required 
to  be  computed  but  could  be  done  to  acquire  bonus  points  towards  the 
50  points  required  for  a  reward  on  their  token  system. 

Since  the  filling  out  of  the  daily  repord  sheets  was  fairly 
self-explanatory,  the  experimenter  demonstrated  six  of  the  target 
skills  to  the  specific  girls  who  would  be  dealing  with  them.  The 
experimenter's  assistant  served  as  the  tutee,  and  the  experimenter 
proceeded  through  each  specific  step  in  the  program,  being  certain  to 
illustrate  the  correct  way  to  reward  the  tutee  by  placing  the  food  in 
his  mouth  and  praising  him  simultaneously.  The  girls  were  instructed 
not  to  move  to  a  higher  step  in  any  program  unless  five  consecutive 
correct  responses  were  obtained. 


Seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  days  of  training.  The  seventh , 
eighth,  and  ninth  days  of  the  training  program  were  almost  entirely 
concerned  with  the  practicing  of  the  programs  that  were  established 
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for  each  tutee.  Each  girl  per  pair  during  these  periods  practiced 
being  the  tutor,  with  the  other  girl  playing  the  part  of  the  tutee. 
The  experimenter  and  the  assistant  moved  from  group  to  group  demon¬ 
strating  and  answering  any  questions. 

In  addition  to  this,  on  the  ninth  day  the  girls  were  given 
Test  3  (See  Appendix  E),  dealing  with  their  specific  program  and 
criterion  for  advancing  in  their  program,  etc*  They  were  also  in¬ 
structed  in  the  administration  of  a  progress  test  (See  Appendix  G). 
This  was  a  situational  type  of  test  in  which  the  tutee  was  required 
to  perform  the  final  goal  behavior  of  his  program,  being  rewarded 
socially  only.  The  girls  were  taught  how  to  give  these  tests  and 
score  them. 

This  ended  the  formal  training  sessions  for  the  tutors.  They 
were  trained  in  an  ongoing  manner  during  the  remainder  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  as  specific  problems  arose.  An  additional  test  (See  Appendix  E) 
was  administered  after  two  weeks  of  the  actual  tutoring.  This  test 
concerned  itself  mainly  with  questions  about  methods  of  giving  rein¬ 
forcements  and  the  importance  of  not  breaking  the  contingencies  bet¬ 
ween  the  behavior  and  the  reward. 

During  the  first  week  of  actual  tutoring,  problems  were  found 
in  the  neatness  of  the  daily  records.  Some  of  the  girls  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  try  and  cram  all  their  data  into  one  space.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  a  few  of  the  girls  did  not  understand  the  method  of 
tallying  in  which  counts  of  five  are  grouped  together  with  a  diagonal 
slash.  These  problems  were  quickly  cleared  up.  When  reinforcements 
were  instituted  into  the  program,  there  was  a  general  problem  of  too 
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much  delay  between  thd  behavior  and  the  reward.  This  problem  was 
remedied  quickly  by  demonstrating  the  correct  procedure.  One  pair 
of  girls  had  many  problems  in  this  area,  besides  the  problem  of 
wasting  time  during  the  tutoring  sessions.  They  were  subsequently 
rewarded  for  accomplishing  more  in  their  tutoring  periods.  Despite 
these  problems  (which  were  somewhat  inevitable  since  the  tutors  had 
had  no  actual  experierlce  in  these  techniques  until  the  tutoring  part 
of  the  program  was  started),  the  experimenter  felt  that  the  training 
program  was  successful  in  preparing  the  sixth  graders  as  behavior 
therapist,  as  was  evidenced  by  their  performance  and  test  answers. 
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Appendix  D 

Replica  of  Point  Tallying  Sheet 
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Appendix  E 

Test  Questions  Used  in  the  Training  of  Tutors 

Test  One 

1.  A  _  is  something  pleasant  that  people  will  work  for.  (1/2  pt.) 

2.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rewards.  Name  them.  (1  pt.) 

1.  _  2.  _ 

3.  Some  rewards  are  unlearned.  Name  one.  (1/2  pt.) 

4.  For  praise  (compliments,  hugs,  "thank  you's")  to  become  a  reward 

it  must  be  p _ with  an  unlearned  reward.  (2  pts.) 

Test  Two 

1.  How  do  we  learn  social  rewards?  (1  pt.) 


2.  Put  an  "H"  by  hard  behaviors 
Put  an  by  easy  behaviors 

_  being  nice 

_  making  your  bed 

_  being  worried 

_  putting  on  your  socks 


to  count. 

to  count.  (2  pts. ) 

_  combing  your  hair 

_ wrinkling  your  nose 

_  feeling  interested 

_ your  mother  saying  "come  here" 


3.  What  is  the  effect  of  rewards  on  behaviors?  (1  pt.) 
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4.  How  can  some  behaviors  be  made  easier  to  count?  (1  pt.) 


Test  Three 


1.  What  is  a  behavior?  (1  pt.) 


2.  What  behaviors  are  you  working  on  with  your  child?  (1  pt.) 


3.  When  do  you  move  to  a  higher  step  in  your  behaviors?  (1  pt.) 


4.  What  do  you  do  if  you  move  ahead  and  you  don't  get  any  correct 
response?  (1  pt.) 


5.  What  reward  will  your  child  get?  (1  pt.) 
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Test  Four 

1.  (a)  Why  is  it  important  to  give  your  reward  right  after  a 

correct  behavior?  (1  pt.) 


(b)  What  happens  if  you  don't  give  it  right  away?  (1  pt.) 


2.  Why  do  we  pajr.  (do  it  at  the  same  time)  our  social  and  material 
rewards?  (1  pt.) 


Circle  right  answer. 

3.  Food  is  an  (unlearned,  learned)  reward.  (1/2  pt.) 

4‘  Social  rewards  have  to  be  (learned,  with  us  when  we  are  born?) 
(1/2  pt. )  ' 

5.  Do  your  rewards  seem  to  be  working?  (0  pts.) 
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Appendix  G 

Progress  Test  for  the  Five  Tutees 
Progress  Test  for  D. 

LOOK  AT  ME 

1.  Stand  5  ft.  away  out  of  line  of  vision.  Say  "Look  at  me",  (repeat 
once).  Score  +  if  he  looks  at  you. 


SIT  DOWN 

2.  D.  is  standing.  Say  "Sit  down,  D.".  (repeat  only  once).  Score 
+  if  he  sits  down. 


STAND  UP 

3.  D.  is  seated.  Stand  5  ft.  away.  Say  "Stand  up,  D.".  Score  + 
if  he  stands  up. 


UNBUTTONING 

4.  Sweater  is  all  buttoned  up.  Say,  "Unbutton  your  sweater",  (repeat 
once).  Score  +  if  he  unbuttons  one  of  his  buttons  and  starts  on 
another  one. 


BUTTONING 

5.  Sweater  is  completely  unbuttoned.  Say,  "Button  your  sweater". 

Score  +  if  he  buttons  one  of  his  buttons  and  starts  on  another  one. 
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Progress  Test  for  £. 

LOOK  AT  ME 

1.  Stand  5  ft.  away  out  of  line  of  vision.  Say  "Look  at  me."  (repeat 
once).  Score  +  if  she  looks  at  you. 


COME  TO  ME 

2.  Stand  5  ft.  away.  Say  "Come  to  me."  (repeat  only  once).  Score  + 
if  she  comes. 

SWEATER  OFF 

3.  Sweater  is  on.  Say  "Take  your  sweater  off."  (repeat  once  once). 
Score  +  if  she  takes  her  sweater  off  without  help. 


SWEATER  ON 

4.  Hand  sweater  with  bottom  open  toward  her.  Say  "Put  your  sweater 
on."  Score  +  if  she  puts  sweater  over  her  head  and  at  least  one 
arm  through. 


NAMING  OBJECTS 

5.  Point  to  each  4  pictures.  Say  "What  is  this?"  (repeat  once). 
Score  +  if  she  names  all  4  correctly. 


ANSWER  "YES" 

6.  Hold  spoonful  of  ice  cream  before  her.  Say  "Do  you  want  some  ice 
cream  C.?  Score  +  if  she  answers  "Yes".  (Do  not  give  her  the 
ice  cream  until  all  three  trials  are  given.) 
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Progress  Test  for  G . 

SOCKS  ON 

1.  Put  socks  where  G.  can  reach  them.  Say  "Put  on  your  socks", 
(repeat  only  once).  Score  +  if  he  puts  one  sock  on  and  starts 
with  the  other. 


SWEATER  ON  - - - 

2.  Hand  sweater  with  bottom  open  toward  him.  Say  "Put  your  sweater 
on."  Score  +  if  he  puts  sweater  over  his  head  and  at  least  one 
arm  through. 


WASH  HANDS  - - -  - 

3.  G.  is  seated  facing  basin.  Say  "Wash  your  hands."  Score  +  if  he 
makes  any  attempt  to  wash  his  hands  and  dry  them. 


NUMBERS  — -  - 

4.  Present  G.  with  his  numbers  (1-10)  one  at  a  time  out  of  order. 
Say  "What  is  this?"  Score  +  if  he  gets  all  10  of  them  right. 


TIME  - - — 

5.  Present  G.  with  the  clock  and  show  the  hours  out  of  order.  Say 
"What  time  is  it?"  Score  +  if  he  gdts  all  twelve  hours  correct. 


Tutor _ 

Counter 

Date 
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Progress  Test  for  J_. 


CAPITAL  LETTERS 

1.  Show  (out  of  order)  the  capital  letters  to  J.  Score  +  if  she 
names  them  all  correctly. 


SMALL  LETTERS 

2.  Show  (out  of  order)  the  small  letters  to  J.  Score  +  if  she  names 
all  of  them  correctly. 


NUMBERS 

3.  Show  (out  of  order)  the  numbers  1-20.  Score  +  if  she  names  all 
of  them  correctly. 


TIME 

4.  Show  J.  the  hours  on  the  clock  out  of  order.  Score  +  is  she 
names  all  of  them  correctly. 


Tutor _ 

Counter 

Date 
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Progress  Test  for  l_ . 

LOOK  AT  ME 

1.  Stand  5  ft.  away  out  of  line  of  vision.  Say  "Look  at  me"  (repeat 
once).  Score  +  if  she  looks  at  you. 


PUT  SWEATER  ON  - - -  - 

2.  Hand  sweater  with  bottom  open  to  her.  £ay  "Put  your  sweater  on". 
Score  +  if  she  puts  sweater  over  her  head  and  at  least  one  arm 
through. 


UNBUTTONING  - - -  - 

3.  Sweater  is  all  buttoned  up.  Say  "Unbutton  your  sweater",  (repeat 
once).  Score  +  if  she  unbuttons  one  button  and  starts  on  another 
one. 


BUTTONING  - - - 

4.  Sweater  is  completely  unbuttoned.  Say  "Button  your  sweater". 
Score  +  if  she  buttons  one  of  her  buttons  and  starts  on  another 
one. 


SPEAKING  OUTLOUD  - - -  - - 

5.  Stand  5  ft.  away.  Ask  L.  three  simple  questions.  Score  +  if  you 
can  hear  her  answer. 


Tutor _ 

Counter 

Date 


■ 


.  -  - 
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#  Incorrect 

(Counter) 

#  Correct 
(Counter) 

#  Incorrect 
(Checker) 

#  Correct 
(Checker) 

Behaviors 

Bate 

Time 

Checker 

i 

Counter 

Tutor 

— 
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Post-Program  Questionnaire  for  Parents 

What  is  your  overall  impression  of  this  program? 

_ Very  Good  _ Good  Fair  Poor  Very  Poor 

Why? 


Did  you  notice  any  change  at  home  i;n  the  child  during  this  program? 

_ Yes  _ No  _ Can't  really  4ll 

If  so,  what  were  they? _ 


Was  this  a  good  change?  _ Yes  _ No 

Did  you  have  any  contact  with  your  child's  tutors  during  the  proqram? 
_ Yes  _ No 

Check  which  one(s):  _ telephone 

_ letter 

_ in  person  (before  June  28  meeting) 

_ in  person  (at  June  28  meeting) 

_ other  (what? _ _ ) 

Do  you  think  your  child  benefitted  from  this  program? 

_ Yes  _ _No  _ Can ' t  really  say 

In  what  way(s) :  in  school  work 

_ socially 

emotionally 

_ other  (what? _ ) 

Did  you  feel  there  was  adequate  correspondence  between  the  home 
and  the  program  supervisor?  _ Yes  No 

Any  suggestions? 


Any  other  comments? 


<  •-  '■  •-  <  ■  1 1 
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Pre-Proqram  Planning  Questionnaire  for  the  Tutee's  Parents 


Dear  Parents, 

We  would  like  to  start  a  program  at  Robin  Hood  School  in  which 
sixth  grade  students  will  attempt  to  train  some  of  the  children  in 
some  basic  self-help  skills.  Would  you  like  your  child  to  be  included 
in  such  a  program? 


Yes  No 


A.  Check  the  box  which  best  expresses  your  feeling  about  having  your 
child  learn  the  skill  mentioned. 


Skill 

I  cto  feel 
that  this 
is  an  im¬ 
portant 
skill. 

I  do  not 
feel  this 
is  an  im¬ 
portant 
skill. 

No 

Opinion. 

My  child 
al ready 
has  this 
skill. 

1. 

to  pay  attention. 

2. 

to  stand  up  on 
command. 

3. 

to  come  when 
cal  led. 

4. 

to  sit  down  on 
command. 

5. 

to  remain  seated. 

6. 

to  take  off  socks. 

7. 

to  take  off 
sweater  or  shirt. 

8. 

to  take  off  pants. 

« 

9. 

to  put  on  socks. 

10. 

to  put  on  sweater 
or  shirt. 

11. 

to  put  on  pants. 

12. 

to  wash  hands. 

. 
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B. 


Are  there  any  other  skills  which  you  would  like  us  to  work  on 
with  your  child? 

Yes  No 


If  so,  what  are  they?  (use  other  side) 


C.  Since  small  children  are  best  rewarded  by  food  treats,  we  plan  to 
use  them  as  rewards  for  correct  behavior. 

Could  you  number  the  following  treats  in  the  order  that  they  appeal 
to  your  child. 


1  =  most  rewarding  treat 
6  =  least  rewarding  treat 

smarties 

sugared  breakfast  cereals.  Which  ones? 


_  ice  cream 

_____  popsicles 

_  cookies 

_  toast 

Are  there  any  other  such  treats  that  your  child  finds  very 
rewa  rd i ng  ? _ 

D.  Is  your  child  allergic  to  any  types  of  food?  _ Yes  No 


If  so,  which  ones?  _ _ 

E.  Does  your  child  have  any  other  physical  handicaps  that  you  feel 
we  should  know  about? 


F.  Would  you  be  interested  in  attending  any  meetings  concerned  with 
theories  and  methods  used  in  this  study?  Yes  No 

If  so,  which  week  nights  are  you  most  likely  to  be  free  for  such 
a  meeting? _ 


. 


' 


' 
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Address: 

Telephone: 


If  there  are  any  questions  concerning  this  questionnaire  or 
any  other  aspects  of  the  program,  please  call  _ 

Please  return  this  questionnaire  with  you  child  to  school  as 
soon  as  you  have  completed  it. 


;  •  7-:' 
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Information  Letter  to  the  Parents  of  the 
Tutees  Concerning  the  Program 

Letter  to  D. 's  Parents 


Dear 


have 


This  is 
decided 


just  a  little  note 
to  work  on  with  D. 


to  let  you  know  what  behaviors  we 
.  .  .  t  x  ^  First  of  all  we  will  attempt  to 

get  him  to  look  at  the  person  who  is  talking  to  him,  to  stand  on 
command,  and  to  sit  down  when  he  is  told. 


Finally,  we  would  like  to  set  up  a  program  to  teach  him  to 
button  and  unbutton  his  coat  or  sweater.  For  this  last  task,  it 
would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  send  a  sweater  (or  similar 
object)  with  buttons  to  school  with  D.  to  be  used  during  the 
program.  If  possible,  a  garment  with  large  buttons  and  button¬ 
holes  would  be  better  suited  to  make  the  movements  easier  for  D 
to  understand. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  Please  feel  free  to  call 
me  if  you  have  any  questions  (  ). 

Sincerely  yours , 


P.S.  We  have  decided  to  use  Smarties  as  rewards  for  D. 


,  r.  -*A  V  r  f«.  Oj  HP  ..Hr/MVOO 
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Letter  to  C. 's  Parents 


Dear 


This  is  just  a  nbte  to  let  you  know  what  behaviors  the  sixth- 
graders  will  be  working  on  with  C.  We  have  decided  on  these  six: 

1.  to  look  at  the  person  talking  to  her, 

2.  to  come  when  she  is  called, 

3.  to  take  off  her  sweater  (or  shirt), 

4.  to  put  on  her  sweater  (or  shirt), 

5.  to  answer  "yes"  when  asked  if  she  wants  a  food  treat, 

6.  to  name  objects  from  pictures. 

We  would  have  also  liked  to  have  worked  with  her  answering  "no" 
appropriately,  but  the  program  involves  rewarding  the  behavior  we 
want,  and  the  result  of  rewarding  a  negative  response  seems  ques¬ 
tionable. 

Also,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  send  a  bulky  sweater 
or  shirt  (pull-over  type)  to  school  with  C.  to  be  used  during  the 
program. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me  (  ). 

Yours  sincerely, 


P.S.  We  have  decided  to  use  ice  cream  as  C.'s  reward.  If  this 
does  not  work  we  might  use  little  pictures  on  cardboard, 
but  we  are  afraid  these  might  interest  her  more  than 
continuing  to  work  on  a  particular  skill. 


, 


‘ 
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Letter  to  G.'s  Parents 


Dear 


This  is  just  a  little  note  to  let  you  know  what  we  are  working 
on  with  G.  in  his  tutoring  program  with  the  sixth-graders.  We  will 
try  to  teach  him  to  put  on  his  socks,  to  put  on  his  sweater  (or 
shirt),  and  to  wash  and  dry  his  hands.* 

To  accomplish  the  first  two  goals,  it  would  be  appreciated  if 
you  could  send  a  pair  of  socks  (loose-fitting  type)  and  a  bulky 
pullover  sweater  or  shirt  to  be  used  during  the  program. 

Thank  you  for  the  cooperation  in^this  matter.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  please  feel  free  to  call  irra  (  ). 

Sincerely  yours , 


P.S.  We  have  decided  to  use  Smarties  as  G.'s  reward. 


*Two  simple  academic  skills  were  added  to  this  program  after  this 
letter  was  sent  out.  These  were  recognizing  the  numbers  1-10 
and  telling  time  (just  hours). 
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Letter  to  J.'s  Parents 


Dear 


This  is  just  a  little  note  to  tell  you  what  skills  we  will  be 
working  on  with  J.  We  would  like  to  teach  her  to  recognize  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  learn  the  numbers  up  to  20,  and  to  learn 
the  hours  on  the  clock. 

t 

We  have  been  advised  of  J.'s  diet  and,  therefore,  thought  we 
would  use  little  bits  of  graham  crackers  and  sips  of  2%  milk  as  her 
treat.  If  J.  is  used  to  drinking  skim  milk,  just  send  a  little 
note  with  her  to  school  and  we  will  change  types.  I  hope  this  is 
satisfactory  to  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation,  and  if  you  have  any  questions, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me  (  ). 

Sincerely  yours, 


■ 
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Letter  to  L.'s  Parents 


Dear 


This  is  just  a  little  nPte  to  let  you  know  what  behaviors  we 
have  decided  to  have  the  sixth-graders  work  on  with  L.  The  five 
we  have  chosen  are: 

1.  looking  at  the  person  who  is  talking  to  her, 

2.  putting  on  her  sweater  (or  shirt), 

3.  buttoning, 

4.  unbuttoning, 

5.  talking  outloud  dt  school, 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  send  a  bulky  pullover  type 
sweater  or  shirt  to  school  with  L.  to  use  during  this  program.  Also, 
we  will  need  a  sweater  or  shirt  that  has  buttons  (preferably  larger 
ones  with  big  buttonholes)  to  use  in  teaching  her  how  to  button  and 
unbutton. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me  (  ). 

Sincerely  yours, 


P.S.  We  are  going  to  try  Smart ies  as  L.'s  reward. 


. 
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Appendix  L 

Program  Of  Target  Skills  For  Tutee  D. 

LOOK  AT  ME 

Standing  or  sitting  in  front  of  child: 

1.  gently  turn  the  child's  head  in  your  direction  and  say  "Look  at  me". 

2.  lightly  touching  the  child's  chin,  make  turning  motion  and  say 
"Look  at  me." 

3.  make  turning  motion  and  say  "Look  at  me." 

4.  say  "Look  at  me." 

Standing  at  least  5  feet  away  from  child: 

5.  make  turning  motion  and  say  "Look  at  me." 

6.  say  "Look  at  me." 

STAND  UP 

Standing  in  front  of  seated  child: 

1.  gently  lift  child  by  shoulders  saying  "Stand  up". 

2.  lightly  touching  shoulders,  make  upward  motion  and  say  "Stand  up". 

3.  make  upward  motion  and  say  "Stand  up". 

4.  say  "Stand  up". 

Standing  at  least  5  feet  away  from  seated  child: 

5.  make  upward  motion  and  say  "Stand  up". 

6.  say  "Stand  up". 


. 
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SIT  DOWN 

Child  should  be  standing  by  chair: 

1.  gently  push  downward  on  shoulders  and  say  "Sit  down". 

2.  lightly  touch  shoulders  and  make  downward  motion  saying  "Sit  down" 

3.  make  a  downward  motion  saying  "Sit  down". 

4.  say  "Sit  down". 

Standing  at  least  5  feet  away  from  child: 

5.  make  a  downward  motion  saying  "Sit  down". 

6.  say  "Sit  down". 

UNBUTTON  YOUR  SHIRT 

Put  button  halfway  through  buttonhole: 

1.  Put  one  hand  on  button  and  one  hand  on  buttonhole  side  of  shirt. 
Pull  child's  hands  apart  to  bring  button  out  of  hole. 

Say  "Unbutton  your  shirt". 

2.  Put  hands  in  the  right  place  again. 

Give  touch  to  back  of  hands.  Say  "Unbutton  your  shirt". 

3.  Point  to  button.  Say  "Unbutton  your  shirt". 

4.  Say  "Unbutton  your  sweater". 

Button  is  all  the  way  through  the  buttonhole: 

5.  Put  hands  in  the  right  place  again. 

Give  a  touch  to  the  back  of  the  hands. 

Say  "Button  your  shirt"!! 

6.  Point  to  button.  Say  "Unbutton  your  shirt". 

7.  Say  "Unbutton  your  shirt". 
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BUTTON  YOUR  SHIRT 


Put  button  halfway  through  buttonhole: 

1.  Put  one  hand  on  button  and  one  hand  on  buttonhole  side  of  shirt. 
Push  child's  hand  so  that  button  goes  through  buttonhole. 

Say  "Button  your  shirt". 

2.  Put  hands  in  the  right  place  again. 

Give  touch  to  back  of  hands.  Say  Button  your  shirt  . 

3.  Point  to  button.  Say  "Button  your  shirt  . 

4.  Say  "Button  your  shirt". 

Button  is  completely  out  of  buttonhole: 

5.  Put  hands  in  the  right  place  again. 

Give  a  touch  to  the  back  of  the  hands. 

Say  "Button  your  shirt". 

6.  Point  to  button.  Say  "Button  your  shirt". 

7.  Say  "Button  your  shirt". 
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Appendix  M 

Program  Of  Target  Skills  For  Tutee  C. 

LOOK  AT  ME 

i 

Standing  or  sitting  in  front  of  child; 

1.  gently  turn  the  child's  head  in  your  direction  and  say  "Look  at  me  . 

2.  lightly  touching  the  child's  chin,  making  turning  motion  and  say 
"Look  at  me". 

3.  make  turning  motion  and  say  "Look  at  me". 

4.  say  "Look  at  me". 

Standing  at  least  5  feet  away  from  child: 

5.  make  turning  motion  and  say  "Look  at  me". 

6.  say  "Look  at  me". 

COME  TO  ME 

Standing  at  arm's  length  from  child: 

1.  gently  tug  child  toward  you  by  shoulders  or  arms  saying  "Come  to  me". 

2.  lightly  touch  shoulders  or  arms  and  make  a  forward  motion  saying 
"Come  to  me". 

3.  make  a  forward  motion  saying  "Come  to  me". 

4.  say  "Come  to  me". 

Standing  at  least  5  feet  from  child: 

5.  make  forward  motion  saying  "Come  to  me". 

6.  say  "Come  to  me". 
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I 

TAK’:  YOUR  SWEATER  OFF 


Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  nearly  off,  over  one  arm  up 

to  elbow: 

1.  putting  child's  hand  on  sweater  and  helping  him  pull  it  off, 
say  "Take  your  sweater  off". 

2.  pointing  to  sweater  say  "Take  your  sweater  off". 

3.  say  "Take  your  sweater  off". 

i 

Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  completely  over  one  arm. 

4.  pointing  to  sweater  say  "Take  your  sweater  off". 

5.  say  "Take  your  sweater  off". 

Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  over  his  head  and  completely  on. 

6.  putting  child's*  hands  on  sweater  and  helping  him  get  it  over  his 
head,  say  "Take  your  sweater  off".  Then,  pointing. to  sleeves. 

(one  at  a  time)  repeat  "Take  your  sweater  off"  until  sweater  is 
completely  off. 

7.  pointing  to  sweater  say  "Take  your  sweater  off".  Repeat  until 
all  movements  are  finished. 

8.  say  "Take  your  sweater  off".  Repeat  until  all  movements  are 
finished. 

PUT  YOUR  SWEATER  ON 

Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  nearly  on,  one  arm  in  sleeve 

and  head  through  opening. 

1.  helping  child  put  arm  through  sleeve,  say  "Put  your  sweater  on". 

2.  pointing  to  sleeve  say  "Put  your  sweater  pn". 

3.  say  "Put  your  sweater  on". 
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Appendix  M  (continued): 

Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  over  head,  but  both  arms  out¬ 
side  sweater. 

i 

4.  pointing  to  sweater  say  "Pu-c  your  sweater  on". 

5.  say  "Put  your  sweater  on". 

Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  completely  off: 

6.  putting  child's  hands  on  sweater  and  helping  .child  put  his  head 
through  the  opening  say  "Put  your  sweater  on.  Then,  pointing 
to  sleeves,  repeat  "Put  your  sweater  on"  until  sweater  is  com¬ 
pletely  on. 

7.  pointing  to  sweater  say  "Put  your  sweater  on".  Repeat  until  all 
movements  are  finished. 

8.  say  "Put  your  sweater  on".  Repeat  until  all  movements  are 
finished. 

NAMING  OBJECTS  FROM  PICTURES  (What  is  this?) 

Show  C.  card  with  4  pictures.  C.  must  point  to  the  right  picture. 

1.  say  "This  is  a  house.  Where  is  the  house?"  (Do  this  for  all  4 
pictures . ) 

C.  must  make  a  sound  when  she  points  to  a  picture: 

2.  say  "Where's  the  house?"  Touch  her  lips  and  say  "Good,  say  house  C. 

3.  say  "What  is  this?"  "A  house,  good.  Say  house,  C." 

4.  say  "What  is  this?" 

C.  must  make  a  sound  that  is  close  to  the  right  word: 

5.  say  "What  is  this?:  "Say  house ,  C." 

6.  say  "What  is  this,  C.?" 

ANSWERING  "YES"  TO  A  QUESTION  ("SAY  YES.") 

C.  answers  "Yes". 


1.  You  say  "Do  you  want  some  ice  cream  C.?" 
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Program  of  Target  Skills  for  Tutee  G. 
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PUT  YOUR  SOCKS  ON 

Child  should  have  socks  on  foot  barely  over  heel. 

1.  Putting  hands  on  sock  and  helping  pull  it  up,  say  "Put  your  sock  on. 

2.  Pointing  to  sock  say  "Put  your  sock  on." 

3.  Say  "Put  your  sock  on." 

Child  should  have  sock  just  'over  toes. 

4.  Pointing  to  sock  say  "Put  your  sock  on." 

5.  Say  "Put  your  sock  on." 

Child  should  have  socks  off  all  the  way. 

6.  Pointing  at  socks  say  "Put  your  socks  on." 

7.  Say  "Put  your  socks  on." 

PUT  YOUR  SWEATER  ON 

Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  nearly  on,  one  arm  in  sleeve 
and  head  through  opening. 

1.  Helping  child  put  arm  through  sleeve,  say  "Put  your  sweater  on." 

2.  Pointing  to  sleeve  say  "Put  your  sweater  on." 

3.  Say  "Put  your  sweater  on." 

Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  over  head,  but  both  arms  outside 
sweater. 

4.  Pointing  to  sweater  say  "Put  your  sweater  on." 

5.  Say  "Put  your  sweater  on." 
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Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  completely  off. 

6.  Putting  child's  hands  on  sweater  and  helping  child  put  his  head 
through  the  opening  say  "Put  your  sweater  on."  Then,  pointing  to 
sleeves,  repeat  "Put  your  sweater  on"  until  sweater  is  completey  on 

7.  Pointing  to  sweater  say  "Put  your  sweater  on."  Repeat  until  all 
movements  are  finished. 

8.  Say  "Put  your  sweater  on."  Repeat  until  all  movements  are  finished 


WASH  YOUR  HANDS 

t 

Child  is  sitting  before  the  tub  with  the  soap  hanging  from  the  rope 
above. 


1.  Wet  his  hands.  Rub  them  on  the  soap  and  then  rub  his  fingers 
together.  Rinse.  Say  "Wash  your  hands."  Hand  towel  to  him.  Say 
"Now  dry  them."  (Help  him  if  needed.) 

2.  Wet  his  hands.  Rub  them  on  the  soap  and  then  rub  them  together. 
Point  to  water.  Say  "Wash  your  hands."  Point  to  towel.  Say 
"Now  dry  them." 

3.  Wet  his  hands.  Rub  on  soap.  Join  his  hands.  Say  "Wash  your 
hands."  Say  "Now  dry  them." 

4.  Wet  his  hands.  Point  to  soap.  Say  "Wash  your  hands."  (If  he 
stops  before  drying,  say  "What  did  you  forget?" 

5.  Say  "Wash  your  hands." 


WHAT  TIME  IS  IT? 

Show  child  clock.  Present  hours  in  order. 

1.  Say  "What  time  is  it?"  "It's  one  o'clock.  Say  one  o'clock." 

2.  Say  "What  time  is  it?"  "It's  one  o'clock.  What  time  is  it?" 

3.  Say  "What  time  is  it?" 

Mix  up  the  times. 

4.  Say  "What  time  is  it?"  MIt's  one  o'clock.  What  time  is  it?" 

5.  Say  "What  time  is  it?" 
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WHAT  NUMBER  IS  THIS?  (NUMBERS  1-10) 

Show  child  numbers  one  at  a  time  in  order. 

1.  "What  number  is  this?  This  is  the  one."  Then  trace  it  with  his 
fingers  and  have  him  repeat  "one". 

2.  Say  "What  number  is  this?  This  is  a  one."  Trace  it  with  his 
fingers  then  ask  "What  number  is  this?" 

3.  Trace  it  with  his  fingers  and  say  "What  number  is  this?" 

Present  numbers  mixed  up. 

4.  Say  "What  number  is  this?  This  is  a  one."  Then  trace  it  with 
his  fingers  and  ask  "What  number  is  this?" 

5.  Say  "What  number  is  this?  This  is  a  one."  This  time  do  not 
trace.  Say  "What  time  is  this?" 

6.  Say  "What  number  is  this?" 
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WHAT  LETTER  IS  THIS  (capitals)? 

Place  3  letters  of  the  alphabet  before  child  on  the  table.  (Use  letters 
in  order. ) 

1.  Say  "What  letter  is  this?"  If  answer  is  wrong,  say  "This  is  an  A. 

Say  A. "  ~ 

2.  Say  "What  letter  is  this?"  If  answer  is  wrong,  say  "This  is  an  A. 
What  is  it?" 

3.  Say  "What  letter  is  this?" 

Present  letters  out  of  brder  (still  3  at  a  time). 

4.  Say  "What  letter  is  this?"  If  answer  is  wrong,  say  "This  is  an  A. 
What  is  it?" 

5.  Say  "What  letter  is  this?" 

WHAT  LETTER  IS  THIS  (small)? 

It  is  the  same  method  as  above,  but  you  say  "This  is  a  little  a" 

WHAT  NUMBER  IS  THIS  (1-20)? 

Place  4  numbers  before  child  on  table.  (Use  numbers  in  order.) 

1.  Say  "What  number  is  this?"  If  answer  is  wrong,  say  "This  is  a  1 

Say  1_. "  “ 

2.  Say  "What  number  is  this?"  If  answer  is  wrong,  say  "This  is  a  1 
What  is  it?" 

3.  Say  "What  number  is  this?" 
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Present  numbers  out  of  order  (still  4  at  a  time). 

4.  Say  "What  number  is  this?"  If  answer  is  wrong,  say  "This  is  a  1_. 
What  is  it?" 

5.  Say  "What  number  is  this?" 

WHAT  TIME  IS  IT? 

Show  the  clock  to  the  child.  Present  hours  in  order. 

1.  Say  "What  time  is  it?"  If  answer  is  wrong,  say  "It's  one  o'clock. 
Say  one  o'clock. " 

2.  Say  "What  time  is  it?"  If  answer  is  wrong,  say  "It's  one  o'clock. 
What  time  is  it?" 

3.  Say  "What  time  is  it?" 

Present  hours  out  of  order. 

4.  Say  "What  time  is  it?"  If  answer  is  wrong,  say  "It's  one  o'clock. 
What  time  is  it?" 


5.  Say  "What  time  is  it?" 
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Appendix  P 

Program  of  Target  Skills  for  Tutee  L. 

LOOK  AT  ME 

Standing  or  sitting  in  front  of  child: 

1.  Gently  turn  the  child's  head  in  your  direction  and  say  "Look 
at  me." 

2.  Lightly  touching  the  child's  chin,  make  turning  notion  and 
say  "Look  at  me." 

3.  Make  turning  motion  and  say  "Look  at  me." 

4.  Say  "Look  at  me." 

i 

Standing  at  least  5  feet  away  from  child: 

5.  Make  turning  motion  and  say  "Look  at  me." 

6.  Say  "Look  at  me." 

PUT  YOUR  SWEATER  ON 

Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  nearly  on,  one  arm  in  sleeve 
and  head  through  opening. 

1.  Helping  child  put  arm  through  sleeve,  say  "Put  your  sweater  on. 

2.  Pointing  to  sleeve  say  "Put  your  sweater  on." 

3.  Say  "Put  your  sweater  on." 

Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  over  head,  but  both  arms  out¬ 
side  sweater. 

4.  Pointing  to  sweater  say  "Put  your  sweater  on." 

5.  Say  "Put  your  sweater  on." 
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Child  should  be  standing  with  sweater  completely  off. 

6.  Putting  child's  hands  on  sweater  and  helping  child  put  his  head 
through  the  opening  say  "Put  your  sweater  on."  Then,  pointing 
to  sleeves,  repeat  "Put  your  sweater  on"  until  sweater  is 
completely  on. 

7.  Pointing  to  sweater  say  "Put  your  sweater  on."  Repeat  until 
all  movements  are  finished. 

8.  Say  "Put  your  sweater  on."  Repeat  until  all  movements  are 
finished. 


UNBUTTONING 

Put  button  halfway  through  buttonhole. 

1.  Put  one  hand  on  button  and  one  hand  on  buttonhole  side  of  shirt. 
Pull  child's  hands  apart  to  bring  button  out  of  hole,  say 
"Unbutton  your  sweater. " 

2.  Put  hands  in  the  right  place  again.  Give  tough  to  back  of 
hands,  say  "Unbutton  your  sweater." 

3.  Point  to  button,  say  "Unbutton  your  sweater." 

4.  Say  "Unbutton  your  sweater." 

Button  it  all  the  way  through  the  buttonhole. 

5.  Put  hands  in  the  right  place  again.  Give  a  touch  to  the  back 
of  the  hands.  Say  "Unbutton  your  sweater." 

6.  Point  to  button,  say  "Unbutton  your  sweater." 

7.  Say  "Unbutton  your  sweater." 


BUTTONING 

Put  button  halfway  through  buttonhole. 

1.  Put  one  hand  on  button  and  one  hand  on  buttonhole  side  of  sweater. 
Push  child's  hand  so  that  button  goes  through  buttonhole.  Say 
"Button  your  sweater." 
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2.  Put  hands  in  the  right  place  again.  Give  touch  to  back  of  hands. 

Say  "Button  your  sweater." 

3.  Point  to  button.  Say  "Button  your  sweater." 

4.  Say  "Button  your  sweater." 

Button  is  completely  out  of  buttonhole. 

5.  Put  hands  in  the  right  place  again.  Give  a  touch  to  the  back 
of  the  hands.  Say  "Button  your  sweater." 

6.  Point  to  button.  Say  "Button  your  sweater." 

7.  Say  "Button  your  Sweater." 

SPEAK  LOUDER 

Child  moves  her  mouth  to  imitate. 

1.  Say  "Do  this."  (Have  child  imitate  any  one  syllable  sound  or  word.) 
Child  makes  a  noise  that  you  can  hear.. 

2.  Raise  your  voice,  say  "Speak  louder."  (Use  same  sounds  as  before.) 
Stand  5  feet  away.  Child  makes  a  noise  you  can  hear. 

3.  Say  "Speak  louder."  (Use  same  sounds  as  before.) 

Child  answers  simple  questions  so  that  you  can  hear  her. 

4.  Say  "What's  your  name?  Say  Say  "How  old  are 

you?  Say  seven.",  etc. 

5.  Say  "What's  your  name?",  etc, 

(Do  not  use  prompts  as  in  Step  4.) 

Stand  5  feet  away.  Child  answers  questions  so  that  you  can  hear  her. 

6.  (Use  same  questions  as  before.)  You  may  s^y  "Speak  louder." 
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Appendix  Q 

Booklet  Prepared  for  Tutees1  Parents 

j 

Concerning  Results  of  Program 


1  t 

Robin  Hood  Tutoring  Program 


Page  1  Child _ _ _ _ 

Parents  _ _ _ 

Tutors  (1) _ _ 

(2)  _ _ 

Supervi  sor _ _ _ 

(Department  of  Educational 
Psychology) 

(Phone: _ _  ) 

Page  2 

Explanation  of  Programs 

How  Set  Up 

Each  program  was  determined  by  a  questionnaire  sent  home  to  the 
parents  and  in  consultation  with  the  child's  classroom  teacher. 

Actual  Programming 

Each  behavior  is  broken  down  into  smaller  sub-behaviors.  The 
tutors  start  at  the  first  sub-behavior  and  reward  correct  behaviors. 
When  they  get  5  correct  responses  in  a  row  they  can  proceed  to  the 
next  step.  Each  step  is  progressively  harder.  By  making  the  behaviors 
easy  at  first  we  can  give  lots  of  rewards  and  make  learning  an  enjoy¬ 
able  task. 

*Note  to  Parents 

Your  child's  program  follows.  A  circle  is  placed  around  the 
approximate  step  of  each  behavior  your  child  achieved  by  the  end  of 
the  program. 
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Yoijr  child  received  _______  _____ _ _ _  as  his/her  reward  in 

addition  to  social  rewards. 


Pages  2a,  2b,  etc. 

(The  target  skills  with  all  of  the  substeps  comprising  them  were 
listed  on  these  pages  for  the  tutee  in  question.) 


Page  3 

Parts  of  Experiment  (and  abbreviations) 

Baseline  (Bl)  -  (1  week).  During  the  B1  we  want  to  see  how  the  child 
performs  before  the  program  is  started.  The  tutors  try  to  work  on 
the  behaviors  selected  without  using  rewards. 

Treatment  1  (Tl)  -  (4  weeks).  During  T1  we  want  to  see  how  the  child 
performs  while  beihg  systematically  rewarded  with  social  rewards 
and  material  rewards  (food  treats). 


Baseline  (B2)  -  (1  Week).  During  B2  we  want  to  check  to  see  if  the 
rewards  are  what  is  really  causing  the  change  in  behavior,  so 
we  take  away  the  social  and  food  rewards  to  see  how  they  perform 
without  them. 

Treatment  2  (T2)  -  (1  week).  During  T2  we  want  to  determine  if  our 
social  rewards  are  stronger  than  our  food  rewards,  so  we  give 
social  rewards  but  not  food  rewards. 


Treatment  3  (T3)  -  (2  weeks).  We  return  to  the  same  procedure  used 
in  Tl. 


Follow-up  (F)  -  (1 
will  last  over 


day  test).  This  is  to  determine  if  our  results 
a  period  of  time. 


Page  4 

Definitions 

1.  Behavior  -  anything  we  do,  and  act 

2.  Behavior  modification  -  a  technique  to  change  or  strengthen 

behaviors  by  systematically  controlling  the  rewards  accom¬ 
panying  behaviors 

3.  Learned  reward  -  a  type  of  reward  that  we  have  to  learn  is  reward¬ 

ing  usually  by  pairing  it  with  unlearned  rewards  (e.g.,  money 
praise,  a  pat  on  the  head,  good  marks). 
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4.  Material  rewards  -  any  reward  that  can  be  seen  or  touched,  e.g., 

money,  food,  clothes,  going  to  the  movies 

5.  Reward  -  something  pleasant  that  people  will  work  for 

6.  Social  rewards  -  any  reward  that  is  "intrinsically"  (makes  us 

feel  good)  rewarding  to  us,  usually  it  cannot  be  seen  or 
touched,  e.g.,  praise,  saying  "good  work",  a  compliment,  etc., 
a  pat  on  the  head. 

7.  Unlearned  reward  -  a  reward  that  is  by  its  nature  pleasing  to 

all  men,  e.g.,  food,  warmth.  We  do  not  need  to  "learn"  that 

these  are  rewarding. 


Page  5 

Results 

The  results  were  recorded  daily  on  a  Daily  Record  Sheet  (see 
next  page).  The  girls  took  turns  being  the  "tutor"  -  the  actual 
teacher;  and  the  "counter"  -  the  recorder. 

Summary  of  Main  Results 

1.  Older  children  can  be  taught  to  be  good  tutors  of  other  younger 
children.  (They  also  are  reliable  recorders  of  data.) 

2.  All  of  the  Robin  Hood  children  progressed  steadily  throughout 
the  program. 

3.  Two  of  the  five  children  from  Robin  Hood  had  a  temporary  set 
back  when  rewards  were  not  given  to  them.  This  indicates  that 
the  rewards  were  significantly  helping  them  learn.  This  was  not 
true  of  the  other  three,  perhaps. 

(a)  I  did  not  make  the  no- reinforcement  period  (no  reward 
period)  long  enough. 

(b)  Any  program  with  a  one-to-one  teaching  set-up  would  work 
with  these  children. 

(c)  Maybe  just  their  natural  development  over  3  mos.  could 
account  for  their  improvement. 


*N0TE:  However  even  these  3  children  did  improve  much  faster  when 
we  started  using  social  rewards  again  after  9,  week  of  no  rewards. 
Perhaps  then  the  rewards  (especially  social)  are  important  in  some 
way  to  the  learning  situation. 

Page  6 


(A  replica  of  the  Daily  Record  Sheets  was  included.) 
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Graph  1 

Number  of  correct  per  day  -  Number  of  Incorrect  per  day 

' 

The  total  number  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses  was  computed 
for  each  day  of  the  program.  This  total  correct  and  incorrect 
includes  all  behaviors  and  all  sub-behaviors. 

It  can  tell  you  how  your  child  did  everyday,  his  average  amount 
of  responses  per  day,  and  an  average  correct  and  incorrect  a  day 
could  be  established  by  this  graph. 

It  can  also  indicate  how  consistent  your  child's  responses  were. 
Relatively  straight  lines  indicate  consistent  behavior.  Lines  that 
"go  all  over"  the  graph  indicate  more  inconsistent  behavior. 

Page  8 

(The  graph  of  Number  Correct  and  Number  of  Incorrect  Per  Tutor¬ 
ing  Session  for  the  tutee  in  question  was  included.) 

Page  9 

Graph  2 

Percentage  of  Correct  Responses 

Since  the  total  number  of  responses  per  day  varied  a  percent 
correct  was  computed  for  each  day. 

Despite  variations  in  day  to  day  to  readings,  a  general  reward 
trend  on  the  graph  indicates  improvement. 

Page  10 

(The  graph  of  Percentage  Correct  Per  Tutoring  Session  for  the 
tutee  in  question  was  included.) 

Page  11 

Graph  3 

Cumulative  Number  Correct  and  Incorrect  Responses 

On  this  graph  the  total  correct  for  each  day  was  added  on  to  the 
sum  of  the  correct  responses  for  all  the  preceeding  days. 

The  same  was  done  for  incorrect  responses. 
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(a)  A  steep  slope  upward  on  correct  responses  and  a  flat  section  (or 
not  so  steep  a  slope)  on  incorrect  responses  indicates  general 
improvement. 

(b)  If  correct  responses  are  a  flat  line  and  incorrect  responses 
rise  steeply,  the  child  is  not  improving. 

(c)  If  both  correct  and  incorrect  are  flat,  the  child  is  neither 
improving  or  doing  badly.  He  has  reached  a  stationary  level. 

(d)  If  both  correct  and  incorrect  rise  steeply  then  it  indicates 
that  while  the  child  is  getting  more  right,  he  also  is  getting 
more  wrong.  This  also  is  a  period  of  no  improvement. 

NOTE;  It  is  important  to  look  at  this  graph  in  sections ,  since 
response  patterns  can  change  very  much  over  a  3  month  period. 

Page  12 

(The  graph  of  the  Cumulative  Number  of  Correct  and  Incorrect 
Responses  Per  Tutoring  Session  for  the  tutee  in  question  was  included.) 

Page  13 

Progress  Test 

Periodically  during  the  program  the  children  were  given  Progress 
Tests.  On  this  test  the  children  were  either  scored  "+"  or  "0"  on 
the  final  behavior  that  we  wanted  from  them. 

If  the  child  scored  2  out  of  3  pluses  for  each  behavior  that 
behavior  was  considered  learned. 

Graph  4 

Progress  Test  -  Behaviors  Learned  (2  out  of  3  pluses) 

On  this  graph  an  idea  of  how  many  behaviors  on  which  the  child 
actually  obtained  the  last  step  or  final  behavior  can  be  seen. 

NOTE;  In  looking  at  this  graph,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interpret 
a  straight  line  as  no  improvement.  Some  of  the  children  improved 
significantly  but  did  not  as  yet  reach  the  final  step  in  their  program. 
This  graph  cannot  show  these  fine  improvements. 

Page  14 

(A  replica  of  the  Progress  Test  Form  for  the  tutee  in  question 
was  Included.) 

Page  15 

(The  graph  of  Progress  Test  for  the  tutee  in  question  was  included.) 
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Tables  Used  in  the  Computation  of  weighted  Percentages  Correct  Responses 

Table  R-l .  Look  at  Me.  Tutee  D. 
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Appendix  S 

Statements  Made  by  Tutors  Concerning  the  Tutoring  Project 

"I  liked  helping  other  people  (especially  D.)." 

"I  liked  talking  with  the  children." 

"I  liked  making  them  (the  children)  happy." 

"I  liked  (Tutee)  D." 

"I  liked  meeting  _ "  (the  experimenter  and  her  husband). 

"I  liked  going  horseback  riding;"  "going  to  _ house"  (the 

experimenter's);  "going  on  hikes,"  "the  parties  we  had."  (All  these 
refer  to  specific  rewards  in  the  token  system  for  the  tutors.) 

"I  liked  to  teach  the  children  and  get  rewards." 

"I  liked  to  eat  with  the  children  and  know  what  they  do." 

"I  liked  helping  with  her  experiment"  (the  experimenter). 

"I  liked  working  with  (Tutee)  G."  (This  response  occurred  twice.) 
"I  liked  rewards  every  50  points." 

"I  liked  rewards." 

"I  liked  the  people  because  it  was  fun  working  with  them." 

"I  learned  how  to  help  the  child." 

"I  learned  retarded  children  need  effections  (sic)  from  everyone." 
"The  program  helped  me  learn  what  it  is  like  being  mental." 

"I  learned  how  social  rewards  worked." 

"I  learned  how  to  teach." 

"I  learned  how  rewards  help  us  learn  things." 

"It  was  an  interesting  experiment." 
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